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It’s the things you 
don’t notice every day that 
make SCHIEBER folding tables — 
and benches last so long! 


<4» 


Whitemarsh Elementary School 
Whitemarsh Township, Pa. 


Architects: Davis & Dunlap, Phila. 
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GOOD PLANNING MEANS MORE 
THAN JUST SAVING SPACE! 


To be sure, this beautiful multi-purpose room represents important 
savings in space and construction costs but equally important, it’s 
equipped with the most substantial, sturdy, soundly engineered folding 
table and benches of their type built. They're Schieber units. 


a 
Schieber originated folding tables and benches 25 years ago. Their first Schiebe 
installation is still in daily use and thousands of schools from coast to 
coast are now Schieber equipped. SALES COMPANY 


School administrators and school architects have indicated a strong Detroit 39, Michigan 
preference for Schieber, based on its record of long trouble-free service. ; 
Write for information on a nearby installation that you can observe. [EGAYeiiera swine eles teed Oe eee Me Or arr) 


Complete new concept. Honeycomb core reduces 
weight to 4. No floor tracks or guides, yet positive 
floor seal. New surface resists mars, scratches, 
vandalism. Electric-hydraulic operation. 








How Modern JOHNSON CONTROL Helps 
Cut the Cost of Comfort 


ry 

i oday it is perfectly possible to equip any school to 
insure comfortable, refreshing temperatures for every 
purpose and to do it at a substantial saving in oper- 
ating costs! 

Regardless of the type, or manufacture, of the heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment you install, its successful 
performance—comfortwise and dollarwise—will depend 
upon efficient control. 

The specialist Johnson organization engineers every 
one of its automatic temperature control systems to 
meet the exact needs of the individual building, its 
occupants and its mechanical equipment. Only when 
a control system is specifically designed and installed 
in this manner can you be sure of providing your 
building with both ideal temperatures and maximum 
operating savings. 

One of the schools that enjoys these benefits is the 


David T. Denny Junior High School in Seattle. Here, 
Johnson Control provides proper ventilation and opti- 
mum temperatures for some 1,100 students. All 33 
classrooms, the shops, music rooms, the auditorium, 
gymnasiums and other rooms are equipped with 
Johnson Individual Room Thermostats to insure ideal 
conditions for every activity. Comfort requirements 
are satisfied completely while heat consumption is 
limited to actual needs. 

Johnson-engineered Control Systems have cut the 
cost of comfort in tens of thousands of schools, of all 
types and sizes. An engineer from a nearby branch 
office will gladly explain, without obligation, how the 
superior comfort and economy benefits of Johnson 
Control can be applied to your new or modernized 
school. Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON ,, CONTROL 


PLANNING 


° MANUFACTURING ° INSTALLING 


David T. Denny Junior High School, Seattle. Mallis & DeHart, 
architects, Seattle; Marius Anderson, mechanical engineer, Seattle. 


From this central control panel, heat can be cut off from any unoccupied section of the building. 
Remote manual control of steam valves permits quick morning warm-up with subsequent auto- 
matic operation. Central control panel makes control more flexible, adds to fuel savings. 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS* 
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Gymnasium Seating At Its Best! 
7 'a) Safer and stronger 
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Nef Roomier, more comfortable 
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GD wornan clear visibility 








&- Easiest to open and close 



















Write For WEW Catalog c 
— W 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS CO., INC. » 3578 DEKALB ST. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. f | D 
cause SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 2 
* Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are fully protected by U.S. Patents $s ET 
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Now, near the windows, and far from 
them, good daylight can be everywhere. 
No longer is it necessary to confine close 
detail work to the area nearest the win- 
dows. Toplite Roof Panels permit day- 
lighting of all building areas regardless of 
location or distance from exterior walls. 


Otto Haisley School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Louis C. Kingscott and 
Associates, Inc. 
Architects and Engineers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Shirrer Construction 
Company 

General Contractors 
Pontiac, Michigan 


William Bortolotti 
and Sons 

Mason Contractors 
Detroit, Michigan 


The combination of light-directing glass block 
and vision strip keeps brightness at comfortable 
levels, provides vision and ventilation. 








oom arrangement 
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Acting as a daylighting team the Toplite 
Panels and glass block provide sufficient daylight 
during normal days without need for artificial lighting. 





Toplite Roof Panels supplement light from sidewalls in deep 
rooms or completely daylight windowless rooms 


The prismatic glass units in O-I Toplite The complete story of this great new ad- 
Panéls “think” before they transmit the vance in efficient utilization of free day- 
sun’s rays. Needed North light and the soft light is available in a new booklet on 
low rays from the South are readily ac- Toplite Roof Panels. For your free copy, 
cepted. But rays from the high summer write today: Kimble Glass Company, sub- 
sun are rejected. Glare and heat of old-  sidiary of Owens-Illinois, Dept. AS-5, 
fashioned skylights are eliminated. Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owens-ILLINoIS 


TWO @ PRODUCTS 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Just as every school board should have 
its basic policies clearly formulated and set 
forth in writing, so should associations of 
school boards establish and declare the 
broad principles for which they stand in 
the field of public education. Some state 
associations have done this and others are 
working toward that goal 

The National School Boards Association 
likewise is building a carefully considered 
Statement of Beliefs and Policies. These 
have to be policies on which there is 
unanimous agreement by the voting dele- 
gates of the affiliated state associations. 
Controversial issues and matters involving 
wide differences of view cannot be set 
down as nationwide policy. 

After several years of study and effort 
by committees of its leaders, 20 items of 
Beliefs and Policies were submitted to the 
voting delegates at the National Conven- 
tion in St. Louis in February, 1955, and 
were unanimously adopted. They were 
published in the JourNnaL in April, 1955, 
and have since been republished in various 
places, most recently in the 1956 Yearbook 
of the N.S.B.A. These first 20 items were 
set forth under the following titles, and 
are worthy of continuous study and pro- 
mulgation by school boards everywhere: 


. State and Local Control of Education 
. Keeping the Public Informed 
. Types of School Board Responsibility 
. Standards for Local School Board Oper- 
ation 
. School Board — Administrator Relation- 
ship 
6. Developing Policies 
. Increased Support for Public Education 
8. Maintenance of High Professional 
Standards 
9. Provision of Instructional Materials 
10. Wider Use of School Facilities 
11. Adult Education 
12. Controversial Issues in the Schools 
13. Attacks on Public Education 
14. Public and Private School Relationships 
15. Purpose and Support of School Board 
Associations 
16. School Board Associations Independent 
but Co-operative 
17. National Board of Education Endorsed 
18. Support of the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
19. Approval for the National Organiza- 
tions’ Round Table on Public Schools 
20. Public Relations in Public Education 


-wne 


wi 


At this year’s Convention in Atlantic 
City in February, 1956, the Committee on 
Policies and Resolutions presented four 
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additional items of policy with which it 
felt there would be no disagreement. Items 
No. 21, 22, 23, and 24 were voted unani- 
mously by the official delegates. Let’s take 
a brief look at each of these additions to 
basic N.S.B.A. Beliefs and Policies 


No. 21 — The Curriculum in the 
Schools 


The National School Boards Association 
maintains that public schools exist for the sole 
purpose of providing the best possible educa- 
tion for the children and adults in their 
respective communities. This requires that the 
curriculum in the schools should fit the 
present day needs of every learner. This pro- 
gram should include far more than the 3 R’s, 
important though these will always be. It 
means that the curriculum should reflect the 
considered wishes of a community public 
which is kept abreast of school offerings, and 
that the curriculum should be readily adapt- 
able to changing demands which the people 
are prepared to support. 

This is a broad statement of principle 
concerning the goals of public education in 
America as we understand them today. It 
does not go into details which, of course. 
under our system of local and state con- 
trol, will vary with the desires and needs 
of each community. It does emphasize 
that the offerings in the schools should be 
flexible — much more so than is the case 
in many schools at the present time. The 
courses of study should be adapted to 
“present-day” conditions not too much cir- 
cumscribed by outworn tradition. They 





Areas of N.S.B.A. Policy 


“All Aboard 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


should be suited to individual needs so 
that “every learner,’ young or old, can 
find instruction that will help im to grow 
They should provide in toto the “best 
possible education” that a fully informed 
public is “prepared to support.” Here are 
immense challenges to every school board. 
How nearly does the curriculum in your 
district meet these concepts? 


No. 22 — Teaching About Public 
Education 

The National School 
submits and supports the general idea that 
students should be systematically informed 
appropriate to their age levels about the free 
public school system as one of the truly 
American institutions of our society and 
should be given information as to the basic 
principles upon which this institution is 
founded. 

The Association believes that if upper grade 
and high school students are made aware of 
the history of the establishment and the pur- 
pose of free public education in relation to the 
survival of our form of government they will 
be better prepared to accept their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

For a long time, thoughtful educators 
and laymen concerned with the future of 
public education in America have been 
worried over the fact that so little seems 
to be taught about the schools in the 
schools. Some recent investigations in a 
number of places have shown that this is 
true. Few of our children and youth under- 
stand how it comes to pass that for a 


Boards Association 





PERPETUITY 
“You are not required to complete 
the task, neither are you _per- 
mitted to lay it down.” 


Nothing could express more pre- 
cisely the responsibility borne by 
boards of education. It is demanding 
and unending. Meeting after meeting, 
a succession of board members must 
wrestle with the task of providing the 
best possible education for young and 
old in the communities they serve. 
They never complete the work, but 


— The Talmud. 


step by step contribute to the more 
effective functioning of the schools. 
Nor can they sidestep or neglect the 
duty which their fellow citizens have 
delegated to them, and which the 
state declares is legally theirs alone 
to perform —a public service of the 
highest order that goes on and on 
through the generations and the years. 

— E. M. T. 








dozen years and more their schooling is 
provided for them by the combined efforts 
of all the people, not just by their parents 
alone. In fact, it would cost their parents 
far more than it does were it not for the 
fact that a considerable part of the tax 
money collected from everyone is used 
to pay for public schools. 

Somehow there ought to be 
make sure that boys and girls going 
through school gain an understanding of 
how schools come to be there, who pays 
for them, how they are operated, and 
what it means to the future and freedom 
of America to keep the public schools 
strong and well adjusted to the needs of 
their respective communities. That is what 
is recommended in N.S.B.A. Policy No. 
22. It rests with you as to how this desir- 
able objective can best be achieved in your 
district 


No. 23 — School Board Research 


The National School Boards Association 
recommends the establishment of a school 
board study and research program which 


Ways to 


SEAT YOUR SPECTATORS in complete comfort...and com- 
plete safety ... with Leavitt-Safway Telescoping Bleachers! 
These stands are designed to fit real people. Chair-high seats 
allow spectators to sit in a natural, relaxed, untiring posture. 
Ample leg room eliminates ‘“knee-in-the-back” crowding. And your 
view is not blocked by average size persons in the row ahead. 
Many spectator safeguards are engineered into the Leavitt-Safway 
design. Premature closing is made impossible by a positive safety 
lock which operates automatically as each row of seats is drawn 


shall (1) organize and correlate existing 
studies, (2) plan and co-operate with other 
agencies in new and needed studies, and (3) 
distribute and publicize the findings 

There is great need for more and better 
utilized research concerning school boards 
and their operation. Hardly a week goes 
by without an inquiry from someone reach- 
ing N.S.B.A. headquarters asking for in- 
formation that should be readily available 
but is not. How are board members 
selected and is any one method better 
than another? What are essential or desir- 
able qualifications for school board service? 
How much do school boards vary in size 
and is there any one best size? How many 
boards have well-prepared written policies, 
and where are there good examples in each 
state? What percentage of school boards 
are fiscally independent, and what are the 
advantages or disadvantages, if any? What 
are common practices with regard to the 
community uses of school property? How 
can the community tell what kind of a 
job its school board is doing? And many 
more. 


seat supports 
operation. 


out. The rigid steel understructure with cross bracing is com- 


pletely self-supporting. Seats are easy to enter and leave—there 


is no steep climbing.- 


binding. 


When the game is over, your telescoping bleachers quickly 
nest against the wall to clear the floor for daily gymnasium ac- 
tivities. Vertical skirt boards line up flush to form a handsome 
cabinet without projections. Floors are unmarred and perfect. 

Leavitt-Safway Telescoping Bleachers permit ‘round-the-clock 
gymnasium use... for daily classes, spectator events and social 


affairs. 


Find out how you, too, can use your gym full-time... 
Write for Bulletin 165—ask about our bleachers in your area. 


@ COMPACT—15 rows telescope 
into a space only 3 ft. deep. 
Bleachers form a completely en- 
closed cabinet when nested. 


@ EASILY OPENED —Ball bearing 
wheels at floor level and under 
insure effortless in. 


@ EASILY CLOSED — Rigid 
bracing prevents racking and 


AYE aW/AWS 


STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


6232 W. State St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


Such research as has been done has 
never been brought together in any one 
place and evaluated. More important still 
is the need for some way to tell us all in 
simple language what research studies find 
out so that we can profit by them in 
making plans ahead. The N.S.B.A. has now 
taken a basic stand as to the desirability 
of meeting these needs more effectively. It 
will probably take an initial grant from 
some educational foundation to get such 
a comprehensive program started. We can 
all work toward that end 


No. 24 — Long Range Planning 


The National School Board 1 
believes that it is a major part of a 
board’s responsibility to look ahead and 
maintain a flexible plan for probable 
development, based on surveys and stud 
population trends, possible economic chang 
community attitudes, developments in educa 
tional procedure, and any and all factor 
which are likely to affect the school system 
under their charge 


(Concluded on page 8 


Other Leavitt-Safway Advantages 


@ PROTECTS FLOORS — Non- 
marking rubber wheels travel in 
different paths under each seat 
support. Bleacher rests on fiat 
floor plates when occupied. 


@ VISIBILITY — Rise-per-row of 9/2 
provides excellent visibility 
without steep climbing. 


@ ADAPTABLE—Easily installed in 
existing gymnasia or designed into 
new buildings. 


cross 
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hen you turn this page, 

you will read a message 
which ranks in significance 
with any we have published in 
our 50-year history. 


Herman Nelson Division 


American Air Filter Company, Incorporated. 
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Herman Nelson Announcegir: 
Designed, Built, Pricesp 





|, = years of research, developing and 
testing—it’s bere! The Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool 
Air Conditioner, long-sought solution to year round 
classroom comfort, is the only unit especially designed 
to meet exacting classroom needs. 

10 Years in Development. Herman Nelson engi- 
neers saw the “handwriting on the chalkboard”. As 
far back as 1945, they were already at work on the 
problem of developing a unit that would combine 
complete summertime air conditioning with the long 
accepted heating-ventilating-natural cooling advan- 


ee 





tages of the unit ventilator. The ultimate goal was to 
produce a year round air conditioning unit, sensitive 
and versatile, automatic and . . . economical. 

Fully Tested ...In Classrooms. There were count- 
less design changes, innumerable modifications. Fi- 
nally, the working models—with factory installed 
packaged controls, electronic or pneumatic— were 
ready. These were put to work proving themselves on 
the job. First installations were made in classrooms 
throughout the South, where air conditioning needs 
could put them to the stiffest tests. Here—during the 
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First AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 
eHpecitically for Schools 
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winter months—they function as natural cooling-heat- 
ing-ventilating units. When temperature zooms, they 
switch automatically to mechanical air conditioning. 
Conditions were rigorous, but the HerNel-Cool Air 
Conditioner exceeded every requirement! 

It’s Ready For You... NOW. Recognizing the 
growing need and demand for year-round air condi- 
tioning at the college, university and high school level, 
the Herman Nelson HerNel-Cool Air Conditioner is 
now ready to meet this requirement. Years of proof- 
in-use is always a sound buying gauge. And the 
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HerNel-Cool Air Conditioner has it. For your FREE 
copy of our new 20-page book “HerNel-Cool AIR 
CONDITIONER for Schools,” write Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky 


herman olson 


PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 





HOW LARGE 
should a 


classroom be”? 


The right sized classroom today may be wrong 
next semester. The only way to make sure your 
classrooms will be the right size as needs 
change is to have movable walls. 


Complete flexibility of HAUSERMAN Classroom 
Walls provides a low-cost means of reallocat- 
ing space to meet the needs of ever-changing 
activities and curriculum. Accessories, including 
chalkboards, tackboards, closets, book shelves 
and magnetic thumb tacks, make HAUSERMAN 
Walls working walls. 


Electric services are easily accessible for changes 
and additions. HAUSERMAN Walls are fire-safe 
. . . help control sound. The lifetime, baked- 
enamel HAUSERMAN finish eliminates the need 
for periodic wall repainting ...retains its beauty 
with only routine soap-and-water washing, 
resulting in substantial maintenance savings. 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE INTERIORS 


This free brochure 





entitled “Flexibility in the Coordinated 
Classroom,” deals with classroom interior 
flexibility and its impact both on the 
psychological and physical environment 
of the student and the requirements of 
the community. It also reviews applica- 
tion of Movable HAUSERMAN Classroom 
Walls to the problem of long-term school 
interior flexibility. If you write today, you 
will receive your free copy shortly. 











THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7414 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send your free brochure. 
Name 
Title 
Street__ 


City 
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the 
sad case of 
Professor Dunkle 


».-WHO WANTS TO REPLACE HIM? 











Dunkle taught Economics in Room 10 for twenty-six years. 
After five years, he had a definite squint. On his 
twentieth anniversary, he asked boldly for softer lights 


and more of them. But the school was “economizing”. 





Room 10 wore the air of a tomb. Dunkle’s eye trouble 
forced him to draw the blinds against the sun, and the 
lights were so high up they did nothing but shine brightly 
at the ceiling. Students who sometimes awakened saw 


only spots before their eyes. 


Finally, poor Dunkle had to resign, seven years before 












his time —a victim of poor lighting! 


At the last Board meeting, everyone asked—** WHOM 


can we get to teach in Dunkle’s room?” 


They have since discovered the answer: NOBODY! 







MAKE SCHOOL DAYS HAPPY DAYS IN YOUR SCHOOL 
SIGHT-SAVING GUTH LIGHTING NOW! 





MSTALL 





Write for name of your nearest Guth Lighting Speciolist. 


He'll help you work out o plan. 





ST Lours 3 vo 


TRUSTED name in lighting since 1902 
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HOW SAFE SHOULD A SCHOOL HOUSE BE? 


The main objective of those who build schools today is to gain maximum safety in 
construction at minimum costs. Fortunately, this goal can ALWAYS be achieved in 


buildings constructed of 


GENUINE... PLASTER 








FIREPROOI Schools that are not fireproof take chances with children’s lives. Gen- 
uine lath and plaster provides a rock-like wall which cannot burn. 
Fire underwriters give plaster a full One Hour American Standard Fire 
Rating*—60 precious minutes to save precious lives. 


SOUNDPROOI Sound does not penetrate a well built plaster wall or ceiling. This is 
of major importance in the modern classroom where quiet is essential. 


LOW MAINTENANCI Genuine Plaster is solid, hard and sanitary. It offers no shelter to dirt. 

COSTS It can be washed over and over again and it will always respond with 
a new, fresh, clean look. No other wall surface is so economical to 
maintain. 








* The fire rating for conventional application of Y. inch plaster on 3% inch plaster lath. Other ratings 
using metal lath extend to as much as 4 hours. 


KNOCK ON THE WALL you can ret iF it’s 
GENUINE: PLASTER 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PLASTERING INSTITUTE 
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Norman, Oklahoma, High School and 
City Auditorium. Caudill, Rowlett, 
Scott & Associates, Bryan, Texas, 
and Perkins & Will, Chicago, 
Associated Architects-Engineers. 
Photos by Hedrich-Blessing Studio. 








floored for 


maximum 
usefulness! 





NORTHERN 
HARD MAPLE 


The “foot-friendly” floors of the gymnasium and the 
band room in this emphatically modern high school 
provide maximum utility, versatility and service-life 
expectancy. That, you'll agree, is a good deal to obtain 
in one “package.” Floors of Northern Hard Maple, 
in mastic, over concrete or  SUaranteed as to species, grade, dimension and mill- 

softwood sub-flooring. | WOrk by rigid MFMA standards, have delivered such 
value for generations. No other flooring or floor cover- 
ing can approach this magnificent wood in its natural 
resistance to scars, dents and abrasion. Its bright, 
tight, tough, resilient character needs only simplest 
maintenance. Modern finishing methods give lasting 
luster to its beautiful grain. Floor your multi-purpose 
areas with MFMA-certified flooring. It has earned your 
confidence. SEE SWEET’S 13j-MA. Write for 
List of MFMA-approved Finishing Products. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in blocks and modern patterned 









designs as well as the more 
conventional strip form. Readily laid 
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for BASKETBALL for DANCING CLASS ACTIVITY for GATHERINGS 
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Modern Treatment for School Noise Problems 


The Brookside School in Baldwin is an excellent example ruption, or during new construction, and needs no special 
of Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning at work. maintenance thereafter. Of high sound-absorption value, 
Wherever noise might prove disturbing to study and it may be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly without 
concentration, this acoustical treatment provides the eco- loss of sound-absorbing qualities. 
nomical solution. The resulting atmosphere of guiet com- , 
— P q No Charge for Know-How,” because you don’t pay a 
fort serves as an aid to efficiency and morale of both . ; ; ee 
penny for the most important part of Acousti-Celotex 
students and teachers. ae ae a a a 
Sound Conditioning—30 years of sound engineering experi- 
Beautiful, Functional—With an attractive ceiling of ence—in acoustical installations of all types, under all 
Acousti-Celotex Tile, definite acoustical improvements conditions. Mail Coupon Today for a Sound Condi- 
are effected. Unwanted sounds of conversation and traffic tioning Survey Chart that will bring you a free analysis of 
are arrested in classrooms, corridors, auditoriums, study the noise and acoustical problems in your school, plus a 
halls, cafeterias, gymnasiums. This ceiling treatment is free factual booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
installed in existing buildings without functional inter- and Colleges.”” There is no obligation. 


a 


Brookside School, Baldwin, Long Island, showing classroom and 
corridor with installations of Acousti-Celotex Random Pattern* 
Mineral Fiber Tile. Architect: Emil A. Schmidlin, East Orange, 
New Jersey. General Contractor: Scarsdale Construction Com- 
pany, Scarsdale, New York. Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Jacob- 
son & Company, inc., New York City. *paT. NO. D-168.769 


see” 
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p—————— Mail This Coupon! 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-56 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your book- 
let, ‘Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges 


Acousn-(evotex 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem — The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois + In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


Address 
City 
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Architects: WoopiE GARBER & ASSOCIATES 


Cincinnati Public Library 


Associated Architects: SAMUEL HANNAFORD & SONS 


Mechanical Engineers: WM. E. BODENSTEIN & W. W. SHUSTER 


Htg. and Air Cond. Contractor: PecK-HANNAFoRD & Briccs Co. 


Ideal Comfort in this 








Department Store of Knowledge 


Is Assured by POWE , 


Cincinnati now has one of the nation’s most 
colorful and attractive contemporary librar- 
ies. It is fully air conditioned. 


Some of the Library’s many features are: a 
children’s room with child’s size furniture, 
also a story hour room; film and recording 
center; a rare book room and director’s room 
with stainless steel operable louvers on the 
exterior; rooftop terrace with planting boxes 
and reflecting pools; ground floor has a 
garden, pool and parking lot. 


Year ’round 
Air Conditioning 
Control System 


As modern as the building itself, is the Powers 
individual space control system which as- 
sures these important benefits: Maximum 
thermal comfort and fuel savings; low op- 
erating and maintenance cost; 25 to 40 years 
of reliable control with a minimum of re- 
pairs often reported by users. 


Consult Powers on your temperature and hu- 
midity control problems. Experience gained 
here and in thousands of other significant 
buildings may be helpful to you. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


Offices in chief cities in U.8.A., Canada and Mexico 


65 Years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 








An Ideal 


One example of the need for individual classroom ventilation control is the use of audio visual instruction. Honeywell's Schoolmaster wall thermostat 
in each room prevents stuffiness that makes students sleepy when blinds are drawn. This results in increased alertness and receptiveness. 
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temperature to meet 
varied activities of 
children. 


FFECTIVE teaching calls for proper temperature 
E and ventilation. In a stuffy classroom students 
grow sleepy when, for example, blinds are drawn for 
audio-visual education. How can you control such 
factors? 

The best way is with mechanical ventilation and a 
thermostat on the wall of each room. Such ‘‘climate 
conditioning’’ is the idea behind the Honeywell 
Schoolmaster Temperature Control System. Individ- 
ual room thermostats allow the teacher to maintain 
the right conditions for classroom alertness—at all 
times of the day regardless of instruction methods. 

In addition, the Schoolmaster System includes an 
indicator panel for the principal's office which gives 
a fingertip report on all room temperatures. 

The Schoolmaster is an exclusive Honeywell de- 
velopment, designed for any school—new or old. No 


Honeywell 


New thermostat, The 
Honeywell Round. One in 
each classroom makes 
it possible to adjust 


imate for learning 


Amount of “take home learning” increases 


with thermostat in every room 








major building alterations are necessary, as the wiring 
is simple. 

For complete information, call your local Honeywell 
office, or write to Honeywell, Dept. AJ-5-07, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 


The Schoolmaster System: A special wall thermostat 


for each room and Principal’s Monitor Panel 


Indicator panel gives the principal a 
fingertip report. It is wired to a 
special sensing element in each 
room thermostat to provide the 
principal with a push-button tem- 
perature reading for any room in 





the school. It functions also as an 
auxiliary fire detection system. 


, 


School Temperature Controls 


112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 









































































THERE’S MORE TO daylight THAN MEETS THE EYE 


“Smoke Box” photo—window glazed with clear glass. 


Diffusing glass in smoke box 


Directional diffusing glass in smoke box 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


18 


Or #6tteo, 


Stop Glare and Heat with Light Diffusing Glass 


Like other natural resources daylight needs to be controlled to be 
of greatest benefit. “Raw” daylight seldom meets specific lighting 
needs, since it contains a host of unwanted factors that cause dis- 
comfort and inefficiency. Obtain the results you want by specifying 
a glass “visioneered” to meet your requirements. 


Good daylighting can be achieved with a handsome, modern, 
diffusing pattern which disperses softened light deep into interiors, 
provides comfortable, even illumination without harsh glare and 
sharp contrasts that cause costly eye fatigue. And if excess heat 
is a problem, keep interiors more comfortable with Mississippi 
Coolite, heat absorbing, glare reducing glass, which absorbs up 
to 50% of solar heat rays. 


In your new building or remodeling projects gain all the 
benefits of natural light without the drawbacks. Control 
“raw’’ daylight by specifying Mississippi Glass. Available 
everywhere in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes, 
wired and unwired, all “visioneered’’ to solve your day- 
lighting problems. 


Write today for free catalog No. 56G + Address Department 14. 


— MISSISSIPPI 


- 


GLASS cCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. «+ St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK «© CHICAGO e« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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‘tion of typical high-school 
tallation of full-upholstered 
rerican Seating Bodiform 
iirs. School records show 
it students treat. uphol 
red auditorium chairs with 
‘ greater care than they do 
ywood chairs. It’s not sur- 
ising, considering the vast 
ference in appearance and 
mfort. Ask for American 
ating for your own school! 


American Seating 
Bodiform, Chairs 


American Seating Bodiform full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs will be your first choice too when you see them. First: 
They are attractive and restful—give matchless comfort, 
thanks to seats with spring-arch construction, backs with body- 
fitting contours. 


Second: Automatic, silent, 34-safety-fold seat action allows 
more room for passing —and sweeping! And third, but not 
least: The fabric upholstery contributes importantly to 
good acoustics. 


Also, long life, low maintenance are assured by manufac- 
turing skill and experience without equal in the seating 
industry. Our seating engineers are available to help you 
plan — write for details today! 


AMERICAN 





St 7 Ce 


rium chairs come in a wide range of styles and colors Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and 





ull-upholstered American Seating Bodiform audi- 


: - : ‘ » Le 1 _— ? Distributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers of WORLD'S LEADER 
including Diploma Blue and Classday Coral, as shown : 

5 : me School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transpor- IN PUBLIC SEATING 
yove. All models are also available with tablet arms. tation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 





Litho in U.S.A. 





THERE’S MORE TO daylight THAN MEETS THE EYE 


Stop Glare and Heat with Light Diffusing Glass 


Like other natural resources daylight needs to be controlled to be 
of greatest benefit. “Raw” daylight seldom meets specific lighting 
needs, since it contains a host of unwanted factors that cause dis- 
comfort and inefficiency. Obtain the results you want by specifying 
a glass “visioneered” to meet your requirements. 


Good daylighting can be achieved with a handsome, modern, 
diffusing pattern which disperses softened light deep into interiors, 
“Smoke Box" photo—window glazed with clear glass. provides comfortable, even illumination without harsh glare and 
sharp contrasts that cause costly eye fatigue. And if excess heat 
is a problem, keep interiors more comfortable with Mississippi 
Coolite, heat absorbing, glare reducing glass, which absorbs up 
to 50% of solar heat rays. 


In your new building or remodeling projects gain all the 
benefits of natural light without the drawbacks. Control 
“raw’’ daylight by specifying Mississippi Glass. Available 
everywhere in a wide variety of patterns and surface finishes, 
wired and unwired, all “visioneered’’ to solve your day- 
lighting problems. 





Write today for free catalog No. 56G + Address Department 14. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS cCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO -« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Directional diffusing glass in smoke box 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND 


WIRED GLASS 
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New. functionally desioned Coalaramic TINTVERGAT Ga 








Section of typical high-school 
installation of full-upholstered 
\merican Seating Bodiform 
chairs. School records show 
that students treat. uphol 
stered auditorium chairs with 
far greater care than they do 
plywood chairs. It’s not sur- 
prising, considering the vast 
difference in appearance and 
comfort. Ask for American 
Seating for your own school! 





Full-upholstered American 


torium chairs come in a wide range of styles and colors 
including Diploma Blue and Classday Coral, as shown 
above. All models are also available with tablet arms. 





of America’s finest schools 





American Seating 
Bodiform, Chairs 


American Seating Bodiform full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs will be your first choice too when you see them. First: 
They are attractive and restful—give matchless comfort, 
thanks to seats with spring-arch construction, backs with body- 
fitting contours. 


Second: Automatic, silent, 34-safety-fold seat action allows 
more room for passing —and sweeping! And third, but not 
least: The fabric upholstery contributes importantly to 
good acoustics. 


Also, long life, low maintenance are assured by manufac- 
turing skill and experience without equal in the seating 
industry. Our seating engineers are available to help you 
plan — write for details today! 


AMERICAN 


9 Fe Te 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and 





Distributors in Principal Cities. Manufacturers of WORLD’S LEADER 
School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transpor- 
tation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. IN PUBLIC SEATING 











Litho in U.S.A. 
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New, functionally designed Coloramic UNIVERSALS* 


UNIvERSAL “10-20” Desk No 


536 with Amerex® metal-and 
plastic top 


the only top adjustable to three positions 
20°, 10°, and level. Fore-and-aft seat adjustment. Seat 
swivels 45° either way. Book-box, seat, adjustable in height 


UNiversaAL Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Amerex® 
plastic top provides large work surface at 10° slope, or 
level; lifts for full access to roomy, one-piece book-box 
Swivel seat and height adjustments like those of No. 536 


metal-and 


When you choose American Seating, you select 


Now, an even wider choice from the most complete line in the industry 


you find what you want quicker; choosing is 
easier! All American Seating school furniture is 


’ ° ° functionally designed, attractively styled; offers 
for you 1n American Seating you more value per dollar. Call in an American 


> ' ' 
Seating man — today! 


functional furniture! AMERICAN 


i — a Le 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


New, functionally designed Coloramic CLASSMATES* 


CLASSMATE Unit Table No. 549. Amerex 
visible-storage book-box with natural corner entry. Height 


plastic top, CLASSMATE No. 540 Chair. Deep-curved back tilts to fit all 


occupants Compound-curved seat adds postural comfort. 
adjustable in 1” increments. Silicone-floating glides self Tapered legs; ball-joint, rubber-cushioned glides. Nine 
level to uneven floors. Aluminum scuff-strips on feet. 


; SCt 
heights, for kindergarten through college. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company 


Litho in U.S.A. 
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Save time and money on multistory fireproof construction with 


New Way to Build Schools 


New Fenestra TAC Panel System replaces Here is an entirely new concept in the design and construction 


of fireproof multistory school buildings. NEW Fenestra* 
Troffer-Acoustical Panels give you metal pan acoustical 
ceilings and recessed lighting—features that usually require 
extra cost, time and labor—built right in the structure itself. 


Now, instead of installing separate concrete forms with 
expensive shoring, separate acoustical ceilings and separate 
recessed lighting troffers, your contractor simply installs low- 
cost, long-span Fenestra TAC Panels. These modular pre- 
fabricated building panel units replace all these expensive 
materials. They are installed by one trade! 


You save money on materials and labor, and your school 
building is completed faster. Maintenance costs are also 
reduced for the life of the building. The metal pan acoustical 
ceilings can be washed or repainted as often as needed, without 
affecting the acoustical treatment. There is no hanging ceiling 
or “‘stuck-on”’ acoustical material to be damaged or replaced. 


If you are planning a multistory school of fireproof rein- 
oo forced concrete construction, be sure your architect knows 
=) » about Fenestra Troffer-Acoustical Panels. Show him this ad 
——=—a and ask him to get detailed information from your local 
—— Fenestra Representative, or mail the coupon below. 


\ 





*Trademark 
with one multi-purpose building panel unit! 


Fenestra Incorporated 


Dept. AS-2256 E. Grand Blvd 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please send me complete information on the NEW 
Ty TROPPER-ACOUSTICAL Fenestra Troffer-Acoustical Panel System. 
C BUILDING PANELS 


Name 


INCORPORATED School 


YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR DOORS + WINDOWS « BUILDING PANELS Address 


City 
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As A superintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

‘I’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 


you will rise to the challenge of a read- 
able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

‘**The growing child knowsand respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is written in 
clear language— does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.” 


| Al MERICANA 





* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10.000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 
21,000 pages 


completely revised 


(1950-1956) 
* 


The Encyclopedia f 


a 
Peereeeeceoes 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Americana Corporation, 1956 
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how LIGHTSTEEL cut cost of school addition 


to 14,500 per classroom 


When Architect Alfonso Alvarez was con- 
fronted with the need for 16 classrooms, but 
had only $251,000 available, cost was his major 
consideration in the design of the new addition 
to New Jersey’s Freehold Township School. 

Comparative cost analyses were made of a 
number of types of construction. From the re- 
sults of these studies it was decided to build the 
addition with Penmetal LIGHTSTEEL structural sec- 
tions. The economy of this framing system is 
shown by the following figures, based on a con- 
tract cost of $232,004: Cost per pupil — 360 
pupils — $644; Cost per classroom — with 4 un- 
finished rooms—$14,500; Cost per sq. ft. $13.65. 

Economical to buy, LIGHTSTEEL sections also cut 
actual erection costs. Because they are light in 
weight, steel members for load-bearing parti- 
tions and roof joists could be shop-assembled 
... then trucked to the job site for immediate 
placement. 


FREEHOLD TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
Monmouth County, New Jersey 

County Superintendent: Earl B. Garrison 
Architect: Alfonso Alvarez, Architect and 
Associates, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
General Contractor: 

Highland Park Construction Company 
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Other savings were obtained by means of the 
nailing grooves in double studs and joists. By 
utilizing this feature, exterior sheathing, metal 
lath and acoustical tile could be nailed directly 
to the steel sections. 

Although low in cost, the quality of construc- 
tion was not sacrificed. The structure offers ex- 
cellent resistance to fire. 

Write for details of economical Penmetal 
LIGHTSTEEL framing. 


PENN METAL COMPANY, INC. 
General Sales Office: 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Plant: Parkersburg, W. Va. 

District Sales Offices: Boston, New York, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Charlotte, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Dallas, Little Rock, Seattle, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Parkersburg 

PM-101 
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to this room...you add happiness 


Isn’t there a big happy feeling about this classroom? 
So light, bright and airy. It’s the Daylight Wall 
that does it... with its clear glass from sill to ceiling. 

In a recent research study, 44 out of 45 teachers 
were enthusiastic about big window areas. Here 
are some typical comments: 

“The lighter, brighter surroundings create a 
good environment for learning.” 

“Students do not get tired and restless, because 
there is no feeling of confinement.” 

And most of the teachers were quick to admit 
that they, too, were a lot happier in classrooms like 
this. Wouldn’t you be? 


We think you'll find the complete research report 
by Paul R. Hensarling, Director of Administrative 
Research and School Community Relations for 
Port Arthur, Texas, mighty interesting. 


If you’d like, we'll also send you our authorita- 
tive, illustrated book that discusses the important 
things to consider when you’re planning school 
daylighting. Write to Dept. 4056, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 
3, Ohio. And feel free to call your Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Distributor or Dealer (listed under 
“Glass” in the yellow pages) for cost estimates 
and other help. 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


LIBBEY +> OWENS~+- FORD a Great Name in Glaso 
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PLENTY OF WORK SPACE 


(orenry oF 
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as with the New GRIGG 770 desk 


Not the best grammar, but that’s what they’re 
saying when they see the brand new Griggs 
No. 770 Desk. Besides the student features — 
there are other items rating raves. Hardwood 
plywood top can be finished in plastic for years 
of wear. Book compartments are heavy gauge 
embossed steel; frame of sturdy tubular. And 


made for the 770 — 
Airliner No. 740 Chair 





when you add your 





auditorium... 
¢ - 3 ; , Model 50 MBW 
the metal frame comes in your choice of five Aaticediatatnade - 
colors... =. i’ 
practical streamlined ry 
beauty .. . Skyliner 





No. 450 Chair Desk 


Equipment Company 


Belton, Texas 








Write for the big, new, colorful catalog of Griggs school and auditorium seating 
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SMOOTHER ON HIGHWAY — 





SAFER ON BYWAY— MORE ECONOMICAL ON BOTH! 





-T Cord 


DOUBLE- 
DUTY 


Road Lug! 





GOCUA YEAR 


33 


ROAD LUG has the wide, flat tread and contin- 
uous center rib that means more smooth miles on 
the highway. 





PLUS the rugged cross-lugs and strong-pulling 
shoulders that mean better starts, safer stops, 
wherever a school bus may have to go. 

Add Goodyear’s exclusive Triple-Tempered 3-T 
Cord—greatest tire SAVER in 21 years—and you 


Buy and Specify 


GOOD/YEAR 


i o> <a 2D ma 
a — 2 


have the best buy in school bus tires from every 
standpoint. 


The double-duty ROAD LUG, built with Nylon or 
Rayon 3-T Cord, costs no more than tires built 
with UNtempered Nylon or Rayon! 


Buy and specify this outstandingly safe money 
saver — and see for yourself how it helps the 
budget. 

There is a Goodyear dealer near you. 


See him for better tire values— 
better tire care. 





Road Lug —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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_ class favorites! — 


No. 33 Chair. Available in grad- 
uated sizes-to.meet all require- 
ments. 


No. 303 Tablet Arm Chair espe- 
cially designed for high school 
and college lecture rooms. 




















Voted best all-round in every 
classroom! Designed for 
functional simplicity and 
extra durability, American 
Desk’s No. 300 Crusader 
Chair Desk has deeper, wider 
storage space, non-tip bal- 
ance and exclusive 14-gauge 
steel frame. Adjustable 
height and rigidity. Tops are 
laminated birch faced ve- 
neers or fibre plastic. 
Whatever the classroom 
need, American Desk has the 
right unit. 






For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, ask Your State 
AD Representative. 








american desk — 


MANUFACTURING CO. ae 
TEMPLE, THXAS + 
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...for Sound Projectors 


with “professional” ruggedness, 


“amateur” operating ease 


RCA turns beginners into “professionals” in short order with 16mm 
Projectors engineered for easiest operation ever. Because it’s so easy 
to get the show rolling with an RCA Projector, teachers or pupils gain 
operating confidence fast. You set up an RCA Projector quickly, guide 
film through the Thread-Easy path, flip the switch . . . and you're 
screening bright, steady pictures with sound that’s clear and natural. 
Even younger elementary pupils can do the job perfectly. 


It’s a rugged Projector that RCA engineers and precision-manufactures 
for years of life. Rugged enough to perform smoothly, quietly, with 
little maintenance through semester after semester of handling 

and use by hundreds of operators. 


If it’s compact projection efficiency you want, better check the 
single-case RCA Junior. For the sound power bigger audiences 
require, get the facts on the RCA Senior with speaker in a 
separate case. Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer will gladly show 
you either . . . and demonstrate the scores of features which 
make RCA dependability a favorite with schools. 
Or, the coupon above rushes you complete RCA 16mm 
Projector details in brochure form. Mail it now! 
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Radio Corporation of America 
Department E-38, Building 2-3 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me the complete story on 


RCA 400 Projectors 
RCA Sound Systems for Schools 


NAME ____ 





SCHOOL__ 


ADDRESS__ 








...for Sound Systems 
to fit every requirement 
of size and activity 






A truly dependable RCA Sound System adds real flexibility, 





a steps up efficiency in any school building. Administrators, 
pain teachers and pupils keep in close, constant contact. 
ide Teaching moves toward broader horizons; activities are 
better coordinated. 
l. 
RCA engineers designed and developed the complete line of 
RCA Sound Consoles for school use. Each model is a master 
ures communications control center. From it, you reach a single 
) classroom or any number of outlets you desire. An “‘all-call” 
switch puts you in instant contact with the entire school. And 
for the last word in versatility, your RCA Sound Console 
™ can be installed complete with AM-FM radio, three-speed 
<< phonograph, or tape-recorder. 
a Your choice of an RCA Sound System brings the secure feeling 
_— that you’re backed by the knowledge and facilities of an RCA 
c 


Engineered Sound Distributor. Depend on him for skilled 
installation, inexpensive expansion and change. At your 
disposal, too, you'll find the nationwide technical resources of 
RCA Service Company. There’s a handy brochure with the RCA 
School Sound System dependability story. Check, fill out and 
mail the coupon above and your copy will be on its way. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 









® 
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The Lifetime Twins 
R »® * SOLID PLASTIC AND CHROME x 


Prove Their Aptitude 


Massapequa School System 


in the 


* 





| Warberey 


| 


The new Massapequa High School in Massapequa, Long Island ... Mr. Mario Cera, President of Board of Education, 
Dr. R. J. Lockhart, Superintendent, and Mr. A. Rohr, Principal. Installation of Heywood-Wakefield Furniture super- 
vised by the Equipment & Furniture Co., New York. Architects: Knappe & Johnson, New York. 


Colorful new HeyWoodite solid plastic and tubular 
steel chrome furniture was tested in classrooms of 
the Massapequa Schools where it withstood the 
equivalent of over two years of normal traffic and 
wear. With a minimum of maintenance care, it pre- 
served its factory-new look and proved its unique 
advantages. Over 10,000 Hey Woodite units are 


a 


Typical classroom arrangements in the Massap 


now in service in six new Massapequa Schools. 
Hey Woodite, an exclusive Heywood-Wakefield de- 
velopment, is a single homogeneous pieceof solid plas- 
tic formed in a single operation. Its smooth finish is 
virtually indestructible. Withsmart, durablechrome- 
plated tubular steel frames it forms lightweight 
furniture which will take lifetime use and abuse. 


i 1 
Thad *. 


equa School System show Open-Front Table Desks 


and All Purpose Chairs. Lifting-Lid Table Desks are also available with one-piece Hey Woodite tops. 


For complete details see your nearby 


Heywood-Wakefield distributor or 
write direct: Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
School Furniture Division, 
Menominee, Michigan 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


or Gardner, Massachusetts. 


q The auditorium is seated with 1030 


Heywood TC 700 “‘Encore”’ chairs up- 


EST. 1826 


holstered in soft beige and blue mohair. 
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EDNA LUE FURNESS 


Professor of English Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Reading instruction is variously defined 
and contrasted as developmental or reme- 
dial. Remedial reading aims to discover the 
exact cause or causes of deficiency and 
means of mitigating causal 
factors, and it aims to serve those students 
who have failed to master skills required in 
earlier years. It is, however, one phase of 
a much larger program. Remedial classes 
and clinics, although helpful, usually are 
able to take care of only a small percent- 
age of those requiring help. All too fre- 
quently the so-called remedial classes fail 
to accomplish their mission either because 
they become a haven for the intellectually 
or socially crippled, or because instruction 
is not continued long enough for the gains 
to be firmly established, or because the 
children with reading deficiencies retain the 
same old problems (5, p. 423).* 


removing or 


Trend Toward Developmental 

Reading 

In the past few years, interest in reme- 
dial reading has been swinging toward de- 
velopmental reading programs. Some 20 
years ago, William S. Gray of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago introduced the term 
“developmental reading” to designate read- 
ing programs directed toward a_ very 
healthy urgency of bringing all pupils - 
superior readers, average readers, and poor 
readers — up to their maximum reading 
capacity. Thorough programs of develop- 
mental reading do not stop with the end 
of the elementary school, but provide for 
reading instruction and improvement of all 
pupils throughout the junior and senior 
high schools and even into junior college. 


*Please refer to Bibliography at end of article. 
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Ten Tips for a Developmental 


Reading Program 


Once the developmental program is suc- 
cessfully under way, there will be less and 
less need for remedial measures. 

Lack of knowledge of the mechanics of 
reading, inadequate vocabulary develop- 
ment, and inability to read for various 
types of comprehension can be remedied 
only through a developmental reading pro- 
gram extended through all the grades—a 
program which recognizes the many pur- 
poses of reading, provides for teaching 
many reading skills, and cares adequately 
for individual personalities (8, p. 88). Cer- 
tainly, what retarded readers need more 
than anything else is an opportunity to 
function at their own level of ability and 
to develop at their own rate. Provision for 
such individualized instruction would large- 
ly remove the need for remediation. After 
all. remediation is nothing but good teach- 
ing adapted to the individual. A reading 
clinic cannot offer more than that. 


Basic Reading Guideposts 

In the development of a reading pro- 
gram, a few basic principles emerge which 
serve as guideposts to the attainment of 
literacy. Before considering these princi- 
ples, let us consider two basic goals of the 
developmental reading program. The first 
concerns skills in the mechanics of reading: 
the development of a large sight vocabu- 
lary, a skill in identifying unfamiliar words, 
good eye movement habits, proper habits 
of posture, speed and fluency in silent 
reading, phrasing, expression, pitch, and 
enunciation. 

The second goal concerns the skills of 
reading comprehension: the development 
of general and specialized vocabularies, the 
ability to grasp the meaning of units of in- 









creasing size, to secure information, to un- 
derstand a sequence of events, to note and 
recall details, to grasp the organization of 
the author’s plan, to follow directions ac- 
curately, to evaluate what one has ‘read, 
and to remember what oné“has réad (9, 
p. 10). 

When these two goals have been 
achieved, the learner will have a solid foun- 
dation for extending and refining reading 
skills and tastes, and for reading of the 
various types: interpretive, critical, skim- 
ming, study type, and recreational. With 
this preamble, let us ask the question: How 
can educators safeguard the learning 
process so that all children may reach these 
goals in the course of six to 12 years, pro- 
vided of course they are children of typical 
learning capacity and are reasonably free 
from physical and psychological handicaps? 
Here are ten principles for an all-school 
developmental reading program. 


Conducive Reading Environment 

1. In order to stimulate voluntary read- 
ing and to give encouragement to the pu- 
pils for this important phase of education 
and life, teachers and administrators should 
make provision for circumstances condu- 
cive to reading. Students should have access 
to abundant and varied material; they 
should have easy access to books, :-freedom 
to examine and choose, and time for brows- 
ing. Opportunities to hear good reading 
of a wide variety of materials will open 
new doors for many readers. 


Reading and Language Development 

2. The developmental reading program 
recognizes the fact that language develop- 
ment is sequential and orderly, that reading 
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is but one aspect of language develop- 
ment as a whole, and that a close rela- 
tionship exists between reading and other 
language functions. Language growth fol- 
lows this pattern: a child listens before he 
learns to speak; he speaks before he learns 
to read; and he reads before he learns to 
write. Since reading grows out of the 
learner’s experience with oral language. 
reading instruction should be planned with 
this fact in mind. For example, children 
from cultured homes learn to read easily 
the language that is already familiar to 
them from stories and conversation. On 
the other hand, children from illiterate and 
impoverished homes have more trouble 
with reading. 


individual's Reading Problems 


3. It is the obligation of the teacher to 
take students at the level of skill and ma- 
turity they possess at the time of their ad- 
mission to the class and begin the reading 
program at that level. Once the school 
admits a pupil, it assumes a moral and 
educational obligation to do all that it can 
to provide for his reading growth and 
development. 

The problem of individual differences in 
reading is a problem of the elementary 
school; it is likewise a problem of the 
entire high school. Until the teachers of 
all levels and of all subjects take a strong 
interest in an individual’s reading problem. 
it is unlikely that substantial improvement 
will be made. Guidance specialists, teachers 
of English, remedial reading teachers, and 
clinicians are needed to help meet the 
problem; but unless their colleagues co- 
operate in the reading experience, progress 
will be slow indeed (3, p. 13). 


Reading — a Continuing Process 

4. Neither developmental nor remedial 
classes in reading preclude direct and 
prompt help by the content subject teacher 
in the unique or specific problems arising 
from different types of material. In a de- 
velopmental reading program every teacher 
is considered a teacher of reading, and the 
special reading skills necessary in every 
subject receive attention (1, p. 358). These 
specialized reading skills are important for 
all pupils, not for the retarded reader 
alone. In other words, learning to read and 
reading to learn is a continuing process 
that goes far beyond formal reading in- 
struction, and every teacher should take a 
hand in the child’s reading development. 

Increasingly. recent literature in the field 
reflects a greater emphasis upon the prob- 
lems inherent in teaching pupils to read 
mathematics. social studies. or science. For 
one thing, each content area has a vocab- 
ulary ali of its own. For example. there 
are many terms in science for which there 
is no substitute. This involves two prob- 
lems: the concept that goes with the word 
and the pronunciation of the word (6. 
p. 22). 
One may be more specific by stating that 
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a teacher may help to develop better read- 
ing skill in his subject by various pro- 
cedures: (1) making suggestions for read- 
ing in the particular subject and for 
preparing specific assignments; (2) sim- 
plifying concepts and controlling vocab- 
ulary; (3) sponsoring group discussions and 
committee work; (4) supervising study: 
and (5) collecting a variety of reading 
materials covering a wide range of read- 
ing difficulty (5, p. 423). 


Diagnosis Aid From Teachers 

5. Not only is every teacher expected to 
give some instruction in reading, but he has 
some responsibility as well in the matter of 
diagnosing or determining the student’s 
reading difficulty. The teacher needs to be 
able to recognize general problems, such 
as those of word recognition. word attack 
comprehension, or rate 


Continuous Reading Program 

6. By working on a continuous program 
such as is being established in many school 
systems, both primary and secondary school 
teachers realize better academic and emo- 
tional adjustment among their pupils. The 
elementary school teachers become more 
aware of the pupils’ reading needs in the 
secondary school. And equally important. 
the secondary school teacher becomes 
aware that he must carry on the develop- 
ment of reading skills begun in the ele- 
mentary school (4, pp. 531-536). 


Reading Instruction in College 


7. Some college teachers have long con- 
tended that when a student enters college 
he should have already gained competence 
in the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and that it is up to the second- 
ary schools to teach reading and teach it 
well. A more reasonable and hopeful view 
is that reading as a skill should be taught 
all along the line, by all of us concerned 
with educating our young people. The sec- 
ondary schools should do much more with 
reading, but so should the colleges (2. 
p. 262). This suggestion does not seem 
preposterous, when we recall a comment 
attributed to Goethe: “The dear people 
do not know how long it takes to learn to 
read. I have been at it all my life and I 
cannot yet say I have reached the goal.” 


Instruction of Secondary Teachers 

8. Primary teachers pursue a_ course 
(sometimes several courses) in teaching 
primary reading; intermediate teachers 
take a course in teaching intermediate read- 
ing. But secondary teachers take no course 
since the job of teaching the interpretation 
of the printed page has been considered a 
monopoly of the elementary school (7, 
p. 7). Consequently, many teachers are in 
the secondary classrooms with no knowl- 
edge of reading problems. Gradually, how- 
ever, this is being changed since there is a 
tendency for teachers’ colleges to require 
certain basic courses for everyone. Surely, 









a required reading course for those plan- 
ning to teach in high school should be- 
come a general procedure. 


Basic Administrative Training 


9. It is a truism that pre-service and 
in-service education for school administra- 
tors has some new dimensions. To illus- 
trate, every administrator is faced with the 
problem of improving the reading ability 
of the elementary school and secondary 
school population. Unfortunately, he too 
has had little opportunity to learn about 
the reading needs of the pupils. and what 
to do about them. It would seem logical 
to ask superintendents, and principals also, 
to pursue at least one basic course in de- 
velopmental reading. 


Co-operative Responsibility for 
Program 


10. Who should assume the responsibility 
for an all-school developmental reading 
program? Many principals have recognized 
the need for a developmental reading pro- 
gram; and they have responded by pro- 
viding the time, necessary facilities, and the 
impetus to inaugurate such a program 
Although the implementation of policies 
must be directed by the principal assisted 
by the English teacher and remedial read- 
ing teacher. vet the program will succeed 
only if the entire staff and the students 
work together. 

If we follow these ten principles, we 
should be reading less about a reading re- 
treat and a Johnny who can’t read, and 
we should be reading more about Johnny 
Judy, and Jane who can read 
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As a placement director, the author has 
been acutely interested in the success of 
beginning teachers. Some school systems 
seem to achieve almost a straight record 
of successful induction while others seem 
to experience greater difficulty. Are such 
differences due to better selection of candi- 
dates, better facilities for induction, or to 
a conscious orientation policy resulting in 
positive action? 

The importance of successful induction 
of beginning teachers need hardly be em- 
phasized. Ray C. Maul, Associate Director 
of Research for the NEA, in a recent re- 
port of supply and demand,' cites the cur- 
rent year as showing a likely increase in 
the number of available beginning teachers. 
the first such increase in five years. During 
this same period, school enrollments have 
shown unprecedented increases, indicating a 
teacher shortage which has been growing 
progressively more aggravated, and for 
which little relief is in sight. In a recent 
article* the author has shown that for the 
21 major teaching fields in the United 
States the past five years have brought an 
over-all increase in the intensity of demand 
for each type of teacher. Since the only 
long-term hope of relieving this shortage 
lies with a substantial increase of begin- 
ning teachers, to do all that can reasonably 
be done to help the beginning teacher suc- 
ceed seems to be very important at this 
time. 


The Beginning Teacher's View 
In The Beginning Teacher® we have re- 
ported a nationwide study in which 272 


Maul, Ray C., “‘A Realistic Look at Teacher Supply 
and Demand,’ American ScHoot BoarpD JOURNAL 
Feb., 1956, p. 25 

*Bartels, Martin H., ‘“‘Demand for Teachers in the 
United States,” American ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 
Oct., 1955, p. 32. 


*Yauch, Wilbur A., Bartels, Martin H., and Morris, 
The Beginning Teacher (New York: 
1955), 339 pp 
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first-year teachers expressed their views on 
various aspects of their initial experience. 

Why they chose their initial location. 
As a result of ranking their reasons for 
selecting their particular teaching positions 
these young teachers gave importance to 
12 factors in the following order 


1. Freedom to try new ideas 
2. Friendliness of teachers and 
administrators 

Knowledge of specific assignment 
Salary schedule 

. Size of school system 

Size of school 

. Prospect of helpful supervision 

. Nearness to home 

. Prospect of little restrictive 
supervision 

Friendliness of community 

. Possibility of promotion 
Recreational opportunities 
available. 


Invik w 
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With no possible identification of re- 
spondents, we think that placing salary in 
fourth position speaks rather well for the 
idealism of these young teachers. Note 
that the first three items seem to relate to 
teaching success, and thus to indicate a 
very strong desire to succeed professionally. 

What orientation procedures were 
helpful? The same group of beginning 
teachers ranked certain suggested orienta- 
tion procedures in the following order: 


. Friendly fellow workers 

. Conference with principal 

Pre-school faculty meeting 

. Faculty social gatherings 

. Guided tour a the school 
building 

. Written statement of school 

policies 

Conferences with other school 

officials 

. School handbook 

Pre-school workshop 

Participation in making policies 

for the year 
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11. Guided trip around the district 
12. An officially appointed fellow 
worker 

13. Community meetings 

While the above list makes no pretense 
at completeness, it might suggest some 
procedures to follow in happily orienting 
the new teacher. Of particular significance 
is the fact that these young people gave 
“top billing” to items involving personal 
relationships, while a secondary importance 
was attached to various written aids to 
orientation. 


What Can Boards Do? 

1. Make salaries commensurate with 
returns in other walks of life requiring 
equal preparation. The average teacher in 
the United States receives approximately 
$3.800 as an annual salary. Comparisons 
with other professional groups in our so- 
ciety consistently show the American 
teacher at or near the bottom of the group. 
Regardless of other factors contributing to 
morale. the salary award is still looked 
upon as society’s evaluation of the impor- 
tance of an individual’s contribution. 

2. Provide adequate schoolhousing and 
equipment. Today we visited a modern 
elementary school plant. Modern seating 
and equipment, adequate space for activ- 
ities, bilateral lighting, teacher work space. 
suitable teacher rest and lounge rooms. 
ample play areas, and artistic treatment of 
materials, both interior and exterior, con- 
tributed to a happy learning environment. 
If we contrast such a scene with shabby 
buildings, lack of equipment, double ses- 
sions, crowded classrooms, and primitive 
physical conditions which exist in thou- 
sands of schools over the country, we can 
visualize the boon or the handicap which 
school plant and equipment may provide 
for both the beginning and the experienced 
teacher. 

3. Provide for orientation and in-serv- 
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ice activities. Some of these can be had 
“for free’ by an ingenious school staff. 
Most, however, require definite budget pro- 
visions within the reach of an alert board 
of education. Released time, outside re- 
source assistance, appropriate materials, 
and an adequate supervisory staff are as- 
pects of such a program which must have 
budgetary support from the board of edu- 
cation. 

4. Provide suitable recruitment facili- 
ties. The writer knows of at least one 
board of education which attaches sufficient 
importance to this question so that care- 
fully screened candidates may be flown 
across country at the school’s expense, for 
the purpose of seeing the school at first- 
hand. Many schools are contributing some- 
what to the expense incurred by interested 
candidates who are invited to make ex- 
ploratory visits. Other facilities needed in 
a good recruitment program include travel 
provisions for the superintendent or per- 
sonnel director of the employing district, 
provision for health examination of suc- 
cessful candidates, and assistance to suc- 
cessful candidates in obtaining satisfactory 
housing. 

5. Expect the beginning teacher to be 
a good substantial citizen. In the past the 
life of a teacher has been, on occasion, so 
circumscribed by negative prescriptions, as 
to make of the teacher an almost sub- 
standard citizen. Today’s teacher wants, 
and can get, the privilege of enjoying a 
good middle-class standard of living. While 
he should lead a good worthy example, he 
does not wish to be set apart by unusual 
or unreasonable restrictions. 

6. Spread the welcome mat. In most 
school communities the teacher will even- 
tually become acquainted with individual 
board members. Early meetings, perhaps at 
planned social functions, will do much to 
give the beginning teacher a feeling of 
belonging. 

7. Provide suitable auxiliary services. 
A beginning teacher said, “It’s easy to get 
started in this town. With adequate health 
services for pupils, good lunchroom atmos- 
phere, a strong counseling program, and 
with special facilities for the exceptional 
child, we beginning teachers start off with 
an added sense of security.” 


What Can Superintendents Do? 

1. Select good teachers. This is one of 
the most important aspects of your entire 
program. 

2. Support an active orientation pro- 
gram. This will vary with communities. 
This is a good investment, since it paves 
the way for future effectiveness. Pre-school 
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For boards and superintendents who wish to help new teachers, 
these suggestions form a well-rounded orientation program .. . 





workshops, big brothers and sisters, special 
“master-teacher” supervisors, school and 
community tours, and handbooks have been 
used effectively. 

3. Concern for housing. Many super- 
intendents maintain a listing service which 
is very helpful to the beginning teacher 
The PTA is frequently a strong partner. 
School-owned housing, often made available 
temporarily, may prove a boon to the new 
teacher. 

4. Engineer a_ sociability program. 
Numerous teachers in a certain school sys- 
tem, asked why they enjoy teaching there, 
have reported, “We have such a good 
time.” The friendly, understanding, genial 
superintendent is truly a social engineer, 
par excellence. 

5. Encouraging counsel. One of the 
strongest assets of the successful admin- 
istrator is the wise counsel he gives to 
those with whom he works. Are you the 
autocratic, directive type who looks over 
his glasses, or are you warm, understand- 
ing, sympathetic? Encouragement is much 
more likely to change people constructively, 
than negative criticism. 

6. Freedom to experiment. Several be- 
ginners were highly enthusiastic about their 
new school. They reported that they were 
encouraged to try various approaches to 
problems without “having to be successful” 
in each attempt. 

7. Encourage a friendly atmosphere. 
A college freshman, commenting on her 
former high school administrator who had 
recently joined the school system, was high 
in her praises. “He has things well organ- 
ized, gets things done, but you should see 
the spirit of friendliness that has come 
over the whole system, since he has been 
in the school system.” Such systems are 
fertile ground for good beginners in the 
teaching profession. 

8. Try to give a specific job assign- 
ment. Not always a possibility, this rates 
high with beginning teachers. Have you 
ever been told that you would teach five 
classes, only to find seven on your sched- 
ule? Or have you been assured of an as- 
signment to grade three, only to find your- 
self confronted with a “combination” room 
of fifth and sixth graders? Such things 
should not happen, especially to a beginning 
teacher. 

9. Encourage some recreational activi- 
ties. The bowling team, lockers for teach- 
ers in a fine physical education plant, pic- 
nics, and excursions all have their place in 
helping the new teacher to become oriented. 

10. Recognition of achievements. 
Someone observes that we are not prone to 
put our nose to the grindstone if we fear 








that it will be ground off. Conversely, sin- 
cere recognition of good work quickens the 
step, frees latent energy, and builds enthu- 
siasm. The beginning teacher, frequently in 
great need of a boost in morale, will usually 
react quite well to positive suggestions. 

11. Don’t overload the newcomer. It 
doesn’t pay. Too often we burden the in- 
experienced teacher with tasks beyond his 
capacity. As he gets under way he will rise 
to the challenge and gladly assume a full 
share of responsibility for- the school’s 
program. 

12. Relate assignment to candidate’s 
abilities. This requires judgment, plan- 
ning, and tact. It’s just as important as 
picking the right quarterback for the foot- 
ball team. Through acquaintance with the 
beginning teacher, his past activities and 
pattern of preparation should be helpful. 

13. Handbooks are helpful. Though 
subject to need for constant revision, such 
aids are highly prized by beginning teachers. 
This type of service gives continuity to the 
school’s program, and often prevents seri- 
ous problems which may arise through ig- 
norance. The best handbooks seem to be 
developed through co-operative activity of 
numerous individuals. 

14. Give understanding assistance to 
problems of pupil management. This is 
one of the crucial spots in the life of the 
beginning teacher. Thoughtful superintend- 
ents occasionally call in representatives of 
the teacher-education institution for assist- 
ance. This enables the institution to apply 
its follow-up effort at the point where 
follow-up is most needed. 

15. Give assistance to college follow- 
up. Follow-up services may be compared 
with sales engineering services in industry. 
They help the institution to strengthen its 
program of teacher education. They fre- 
quently help the beginning teacher to place 
his problems in a true perspective. The 
follow-up representative is often in a good 
position to afford help. The beginning 
teacher can often discuss his problems more 
frankly with this individual than with his 
immediate supervisors. Suggestions can be 
weighed entirely on their own merits. This 
often produces a resolution of difficulties 
otherwise hard to achieve. 


In Conclusion 


The above are to be regarded purely as 
suggestions. It is probable that all of them 
will not apply to any given situation. More- 
over, you may have discovered many very 
helpful practices not mentioned here. Each 
situation presents its own particular needs. 
The value of successful orientation to 
teaching, however, is beyond estimation. 
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There is basically nothing wrong with 
the theory of our social studies program in 
the schools. The error is in the prepara- 
tion of, and administration of, that pro- 
gram. Geography and history should be 
taught as a unit. In fact, not only should 
geography and history be integrated as 
social studies but a great many other school 
subjects should be used by the teacher in 
an over-all integrated school program. 
However, let me hasten to say that such a 
program of integrated schoolwork can only 
be carried out successfully by a teacher 
who has had a thorough background in 
subject matter as well as in methods. It is 
the function of the hiring superintendent 
to investigate the content background of 
his prospective teachers as well as their 
training in the various methods courses. 

In one of the largest middle western 
universities, a prospective young student 
training for the teaching profession in the 
College of Education, receives as a course 
requirement only a course in the Psycholo- 
gy of Mathematics and no refresher course 
in basic arithmetic. And let me assure the 
critical reader that about 50 per cent of 
the incoming freshmen at the college level 
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In the Social Studies Program — 


What Has Happened to Geography? 


cannot work problems in long division ac- 
curately, without a bit of refresher work. 
And should any college course by chance 
involve percentage problems, or the di- 
vision or multiplication of decimal points, 
the students flock in large numbers to the 
registrar or dean with the request to drop 
the course. 

If that be the case in mathematics, it is 
not at all surprising to find that a check 
of prospective teachers in a geography 
methods course at another university 
showed a pitiful lack of the basic facts — 
facts that we propose to teach our fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade children. These are 
facts and ideas listed in the majority of 
courses of study in our country. The author 
does not wish to imply that we must teach 
facts and facts alone. But the ideas and 
the appreciation we expect can come only 
if they are based on facts. Thus, again, 
the hiring superintendent must check to 
see that his new teachers teach and drill 
basic facts as well as activity work. 


A Graded Program 
Usually, that phase of the social studies 
program which reaches areas beyond the 





In the social studies program, geography should be taught 
as an integrated unit. 
























child’s immediate environment begins in 
the fourth grade.t A sound social studies 
program, like a good reading program, must 
be graded. Gradation should not only ap- 
pear in the style of writing employed by 
the textbook writers at the various grade 
levels, but it should also be found in the 
actual content material presented. Some 
geographical and historical ideas are harder 
to absorb than others. Latitude, for in- 
stance, is a concept that a fourth grade 
child can understand at about the end of 
that year. Longitude, however, is somewhat 
more difficult and confusing. Therefore, it 
is wise to delay the teaching of longitude 
until the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the seventh year. Again, simplified maps 
and globes should be used in the fourth 
grade. Color contour and physical-political 
maps may be used in fifth grade. But under 
no circumstances should political maps be 
used before high school, and then only if 
the more simple maps have been taught 
thoroughly. 

We have for so long relegated “place 
location” to the geography teacher.? Yet, 
place location belongs in every subject in 
which a place is named. If places are 
named in the social studies program, as 
they most certainly are, then the social 
studies teacher must be sure that each and 
every place is located. Not just located 
once, but many times so that it is not 
easily forgotten. However, when the 
teacher teaches sciences and while dis- 


1It is increasingly becoming the practice to begin 
the fourth year of social studies with a study of the 
home state. Finish the study of the home state with 
an emphasis of the place of the home state in the 
United States and the place of the United States in 
the world. Then continue with a study of typical re- 
gions to give the child a latitude readiness before you 
teach him latitude at the end of fourth. 

2A history professor at one university maintained 
that it was the duty of the geography instructor at 
the university to teach the place locations he needed 
for his course in Medieval Europe. After much dis- 
cussion in which he maintained that both needed to 
know the same locations, the geography teacher asked 
him if his students needed to know where the Tarim 
Basin was. Since he did not want to admit his igno- 
rance of this place location, he never mentioned it 
again. 








cussing scientific discoveries or inventions, 
she must, like the social studies teacher, 
locate the place where the discovery took 
place, locate where the inventor was born 
and where the invention or discovery had 
its greatest impact. Again, when she 
teaches reading or current events, she must 
locate any and every place mentioned. 
Only through such awareness of the im- 
portance of place locations will the child 
learn the map. If this is done by every 
teacher one would not find, as in one 
class, 25 out of 31 college geography 
methods students unable to locate Russia 
— Russia, a place mentioned almost daily 
in our newspapers, on the radio, and on 
television. Nor, would one find only seven 
students out of that same 31 who could 
correctly name all the Great Lakes in the 
United States. 

Again, if teachers had made proper use 
of current events, we would not now find 
college students with no background in 
geography. These same college students 
who were public school children, both dur- 
ing the end of World War IT and the 
Korean Police Action cannot locate Japan, 
Korea, French-Indo China, Vietnam. 
and Malaya. They cannot locate these on 
the map and they know nothing about life 
in these areas. Yet, fathers, uncles, and 
occasionally brothers were fighting in these 
areas. The teacher, too, frequently had 
relatives in these areas. Despite all this. 
today’s college student is almost totally 
lacking in any knowledge of these places 
And should the reader feel that the author 
has selected college students for criticism. 
let me hasten to say that in teaching a 
group of air force lads at a nearby base. 
lads who may someday go to these places. 
their knowledge is equally lacking. It is 
almost unbelievable that such ignorance 
exists. Yet, it does. And, it is the result 
of insufficient discussion and drill at both 
the elementary and high school level. 

The above examples bring out the lack 
of knowledge concerning place location. 
Furthermore, the essentials for a clear un- 
derstanding of latitude and longitude is 
either completely lacking in today’s college 
student or it is so garbled that it would 
be better if knowledge were completely 
lacking. Again. the college student knows 
little about the geography of even the 
major countries of the world.* The remark 
is made all too freauently by the college 
student: “This is the first geography I 
have ever had.” These students have come 
through the social studies program without 
the slightest imprint of geography. Why 
has the geography section of the fused 
history-geography course left no imores- 
sion? Probably because the teachers them- 
selves knew little geography. It seems the 





*Present-dlay geography is not just the names of 
places, the landforms, the industries, and commerce 
Geographv is a regional differentiation of the afore- 
mentioned activities as well as the culture of the 
people, their heritage through the ages and their po- 
litical views as reflected, in part, by the nature of the 
land and the cultural heritage of the people. 
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social studies specialist approves of work 
which is solely history. But, if the course 
at one point is almost entirely geography 
because there is a need for some basic 
geography to understand the social studies 
program, the specialist is up in arms. Lati- 
tude and longitude must be taught, and 
they must not be so wrapped up in some- 
thing else that no one can recognize them 
as pure latitude and longitude. 


Improving Social Studies 

Why does such a situation exist? A few 
suggestions might be in order. First of all, 
let’s not discard our social studies pro- 
gram. The wiser, more intelligent move is 
to analyze our present program and the 
teachers who are teaching it to find ways 
of improving what we already have. The 
fault is not that we are teaching social 
studies, but rather how we are teaching it. 
Let us not discard, but examine. Assuming 
now that your new teacher has _ had 
methods and no or very little content ma- 
terial, let us examine the relative ease with 
which the young, inexperienced, but eager 
new teacher may absorb the necessary his- 
tory and geography needed for the social 
studies program. 

Perhaps our histories are better written, 
or perhaps because the histories are so 
much “story” they are more easily ab- 
sorbed. Perhaps geographies are written in 
an uninteresting manner. Very few begin- 
ning teachers can understand latitude well 
enough to teach it without having had 
some instruction in it. True, many of the 
newer texts in geography or social studies 
are beautifully illustrated and written in 
story form, but many have very little 
geographic meat. If the reader does not 
agree with this statement take any one of 
the new books on the market and list the 
actual facts the child would learn from 
the book. What actual ideas does the child 
get from the book? Can the teacher learn 
latitude or longitude from the book? If 
not, where will she learn it if she does not 
have a content course in geography? Again, 
let us not blame writers of texts or the 
publishers. It is a well-known fact that 
publishers publish the books which are in 
demand by the teaching profession. Why. 
then, are you and I, a teachers and 
superintendents not demanding something 
more from our textbooks? 

If the social studies textbooks provide 
more fundamental information in the basic 
facts of geography as well as history, we 
will have started on the road to more 
geographic knowledge in our student. We 
as teachers and administrators must also 
remember that not all of the material in 
one discipline, in this case geography and 
history, can be learned at the same time. 
Latitude in the fourth grade and longitude 


“In making this statement the author is not suggest- 
ing the use of just one textbook. It is desirable to 
have one general text and a large number of reference 
books in smaller numbers. Though this is desirable it 
often is not financially feasible. 


at a later stage cannot be taught success- 
fully with other material. Each may be 
introduced historically. For instance, it is 
always of great interest to the child that 
not too long ago each country had its own 
prime meridian and based its time on its 
own prime meridian. In fact, the United 
States had more than one prime meridian 
It was not until the intense development 
of both national and international com- 
munication that the various countries of 
the world met to agree upon a single prime 
meridian which would be used the world 
over. At this juncture, it would also be 
interesting to point out that Holland did 
not join the international standard time 
belts until after World War II. Though 
longitude may be introduced historically, a 
functional knowledge of longitude needs 
frequent drills without accompanying frills 

Again, there are other phases of the 
social studies program where each com- 
ponent subject must be taught separately 
Only when we are aware of this fact will 
a social studies program work. A teacher 
who tries by any method to relate all 
phases of the two subjects will end up 
with inaccurate and hazy information being 
learned by her students. 

Other subjects can and should be re- 
lated to the social studies program, but 
only when they’ correlate logically 
Teachers using a social studies core pro- 
gram too frequently feel that all phases 
of every subject in the core program must 
be related at all times. 


The Dangers of Correlation 


This integration is, in part, the reason 
for a lack of geographical knowledge. The 
tendency has been to correlate all geogra- 
phy with history, with the result that much 
geography, and I dare say much history, is 
hazy because some phases of each subject 
do not lend themselves to a combined 
teaching program. After interest has been 
stimulated, the alert and well-informed 
teacher will attack some problems as a 
separate phase of geography or a separate 
part of history, or even science, as the 
case may be. In each case the teacher 
should work out a carefully planned in- 
troduction leading out from the broader 
social studies program. And, again, this 
same teacher will, in a day or a week. 
summarize the needed isolated topic in! 
geography, history, or science and will 
skillfully work with it so it will again fall 
into its proper place in the whole social 
studies program. Such handling of the 
social studies program, however, necessi- 
tates a thorough knowledge of content as 
well as methods. 

Only with such handling of the social 
studies work by carefully trained teachers 
and with social studies textbooks which 
provide fundamental information as well 
as ideas can we expect the student to 
emerge from our social studies program 
with a basic knowledge of geography and 
history. 
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In recent years educational literature 
has been recommending continually that the 
major task of the elementary supervising 
principal is to work toward continuous im- 
provement of the total instructional 
program 

Writers in the field of democratic super- 
vision have given support to the idea that 
the principal must perform this improve- 
ment function by stimulating group activity 
in which the creative powers of each facul- 
ty member are brought to bear on every 
aspect of the program. Faculty meetings, 
study groups, workshops, and committee 
projects have been among the most widely 
recommended practices. 

These activities are highly desirable and 
quite consistent with our current demo- 
cratic philosophy, but attention is called 
to another very important function of the 
elementary principal, that of working with 
individual teachers, on an individual basis, 
in a face to face relationship. A perusal of 
the research in supervision has indicated 
a need for more knowledge of the dynamics 
of the interpersonal relationships involved 
in an individual teacher-principal super- 
visory situation. An attempt was made, 
therefore, to conduct a study that would 
make some contribution to knowledge of 
the specific supervisory behaviors of ele- 
mentary principals that have been effec- 
tive in the improvement of the instruc- 
tional practices of individual teachers. 


Analytical Reports on Supervision 

The critical incident technique was 
chusen for the research design because of 
its adaptability for obtaining a collection 
of direct observations of human behavior 
and for arranging these behaviors in such 
a way that valuable inferences can be made 
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How Elementary Principals 
Can Improve Instruction 


A study of what “specific supervisory behaviors” elementary 
principals can use to improve their teachers’ instruction . . . 


regarding them. The technique, as used in 
this study, consisted of collecting from 
qualified observers a series of analytical 
reports of particularly effective and ineffec- 
tive supervisory behaviors of elementary 
principals. The reports resulted in a col- 
lection of incidents which were presumed 
to have made the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in a variety of supervisory 
situations. 

The respondents in the study were 50 
elementary teachers and 50 elementary 
principals, all-of whom were interviewed 
personally by the researcher. Each. of the 
one hundred respondents was employed in 
a California public elementary school at 
the time of the study. 

Each of the 50 elementary principals 
was asked to give two recent examples of 
specific supervisory procedures that, in his 
opinion, resulted in improved instructional 
practices on the part of the teacher. Each 
principal also was asked to give two re- 
cent examples of specific supervisory pro- 
cedures that either made the teaching 
worse or at least had no effect at all on 
the teacher’s instructional practices, either 
one of which could be construed as an in- 
effective supervisory procedure. 

Fifty elementary teachers also were in- 
terviewed and were asked to give reports 
of a similar nature. Each teacher was asked 
to relate two recent incidents involving him 
and his supervising principal, that led to 
improved instructional practices on_ his 
part. Each teacher also was asked to relate 
in a similar way two recent incidents that 
were examples of ineffective supervisory 
practices of the principal. 

The raw data comprised four hundred 
specific incidents which were classified un- 
der the following three major headings: 
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I. Curriculum Materials and Instruc- 
tional Procedures 
II. Mental Hygiene of ‘Teachers 
Ill. Administrative Arrangements 


Incidents were then ordered under ap- 
propriate subheadings, after which similar 
incidents were grouped together by writing 
descriptive phrases to include their com- 
mon elements. Incidents were considered 
“critical” when one type of behavior was 
reported in both its positive and negative 
aspects by the same respondent group. 


Examples of Technique 

The following are two examples of the 
utilization of the critical incident technique 
in collecting and analyzing reports of super- 
visory behaviors of elementary principals. 

The first incident is an example of an 
effective supervisory procedure. 

Setting: In our second grade we had a 
teacher who was having difficulty teaching 
the children proper concepts of the ones 
place and the tens place. 

Incident: 1 obtained a place value box 
from the storeroom and sat down with the 
teacher after school and showed her how to 
use it. The teacher then practiced on me 
making believe I was a student. 

Result: The teacher used this device on 
subsequent days with her class and her 
arithmetic teaching improved considerably. 

The second incident is an example of an 
ineffective supervisory procedure: 

Setting: We had in our second grade a 
teacher who was having difficulty teaching 
the children proper concepts of the ones 
place and the tens place. 

Incident: I told her she should make 
her teaching more meaningful. 

Result: This supervisory procedure had 
absolutely no effect on this teacher’s arith- 
metic teaching. I felt that my suggestions 
were too general. 








This list of examples of good instructional techniques 
will provide elementary principals with 
specific clues for improving their supervision. 


Attention is called to the fact that the 
critical aspect of each of the above inci- 
dents is how the principal handled a situa- 
tion in which the teacher was having diffi- 
culty presenting a certain kind of material. 
In the positive report the principal actually 
sat down with the teacher and taught her 
how to use the material. In the negative 
report he merely verbalized in abstract 
terms and never did suggest specifically 
how she could carry on the activity. There- 
fore, it becomes evident that what made 
the difference between success and failure 
(the critical behavior) was the degree of 
specificity in the suggestions of the prin- 
cipal regarding the activity. 

The following is a listing of the critical 
behaviors yielded by the study. Incidents 
are arranged in descending order of fre- 
quency-of-mention by each _ respondent 
group. 


Teachers View Effective Supervision 

Efiective supervisory behaviors of ele- 
mentary principals as perceived by ele- 
mentary teachers include: 

1. Participates in the classroom activi- 
ties as a helper to the teacher and does 
not interrupt. The principal works directly 
with the teacher and the children in con- 
struction activities, in field trips, in small 
study groups, etc. He is particularly care- 
ful not to upset the teacher’s over-all plan. 
The negative aspect of this behavior is to 
take over the class completely without 
previous warning and either to scold the 
children or to introduce some topic far 
different from what the teacher had pre- 
pared for that period. 

2. Teaches class occasionally to relieve 
teacher for other duties, respecting plans 
made by the teacher. The principal takes 
over the class but follows the teacher’s 
plans carefully, rather than upsetting the 
schedule with other activities. 

3. Builds teacher’s confidence by dem- 
onstrating knowledge of teaching pro- 
cedures. This behavior is mainly con- 
cerned with the principal’s knowledge of 
materials and procedures at the primary 
level. The successful principal has knowl- 
edge of the primary curriculum and helps 
the teacher in its implementation. The un- 
successful principal admits that he knows 
nothing about primary methods and 
procedures. 

4. Observes class and follows up with 
a clear, direct evaluation of the teacher’s 
work. After the principal visits a class- 
room, he makes certain that he later con- 
fers with the teacher and states his opinion 
regarding the effectiveness of the observed 
activity. The negative aspect of this be- 
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havior is to observe the class and never 
arrange for any type of conference with 
the teacher. 

5. Uses formal evaluation confer- 
ence as objective agreement concerning 
strengths and weaknesses previously dis- 
cussed. The principal uses the evaluation 
conference to culminate agreements pre- 
viously discussed regarding teacher’s effi- 
ciency. The negative aspect of this behavior 
is that the principal fails to make any com- 
ment to a teacher one way or another about 
his efficiency and then makes sudden ad- 
verse criticisms during the evaluation 
conference. 

6. Supports teacher in his relations 
with children and parents. The successful 
principal, when becoming aware of a trou- 
blesome situation between a teacher and a 
parent or between a teacher and a child, 
supports the teacher’s position in its en- 
tirety. The unsuccessful principal is one 
who, either fails actively to support the 
teacher, or requires him to change his or- 
iginal decision. 

7. Relieves teacher of clerical details 
to allow more time for preparation and 
actual teaching. The principal arranges 
for someone else to handle the teacher’s 
register computations, milk money, etc., in 
order to give him more time for prepara- 
tion and actual teaching. The ineffective 
behavior is to require the teacher to do 
more clerical work during class time. 

8. Grants teacher's request for help 
from outside consultants. The principal 
obtains outside assistance when requested 
to do so, over against refusing to obtain 
the assistance. 


The Principal’s Views 


Elementary principals suggested the fol- 
lowing supervisory behaviors of principals 
as effective: 

1. Becomes thoroughly acquainted 
with the teacher’s capabilities before 
suggesting a new procedure. The success- 
ful principal observes the teacher for :a 
sufficient length of time to assess his capa- 
bilities before suggesting new procedures. 
The unsuccessful principal tells the teacher 
to organize committees, plan a student 
government, rearrange music classes, etc., 
before he knows whether or not he is cap- 
able of doing so. The result is classroom 
disorganization and reduced learning. 

2. Waits until the new teacher be- 
comes acquainted with the children, the 
philosophy of the school system, and its 
routines before suggesting major changes 
in procedures. This area concerns the 


principal’s relations with teachers who are 
either new to the teaching field or new to 









the district. The successful 
practice consists of waiting until the 
teacher is acquainted with the many as- 
pects of the new situation before sugges- 
tions are made regarding new procedures. 
The unsuccessful behavior consists of re- 
quiring the teacher to adopt new methods 
too early in the year. 

3. Waits until teacher is emotionally 
ready to accept suggestions for change. 
The successful principal waits until the 
teacher is emotionally ready before he 
suggests changes in procedures. The un- 
successful principal fails to affect changes 
in the teacher’s instructional practices be- 
cause he approaches him at a time when 
he is emotionally disturbed about a per- 
sonal, home, or school problem. 

4. Listens sympathetically to teacher’s 
personal problems and offers assistance 
when asked. The principal counsels with 
teachers about personal problems and offers 
assistance when it is appropriate to do so. 
The negative counterpart to this behavior 
is refusal to indicate concern for teachers’ 
personal problem and unwillingness to offer 
assistance when competent to do so. 

5. Arranges visit to another teacher, 
making certain that no stigma is attached 
to a visitation, and discusses visitation 
thoroughly. This behavior is largely self- 
explanatory except for the fact that, on 
the one hand, the teacher is thoroughly 
prepared for the visit, while, on the other 
hand, absolutely nothing is done to help 
the teacher make the visit or to help him 
profit from it. 

6. Arranges three-way conference with 
supervisor and teacher, and helps to 
follow through with suggestions of the 
supervisor. This behavior is again self- 
explanatory. The principal calls in the 
supervisor when both he and the teacher 
see a need for it, and the principal then 
helps the teacher to carry out the super- 
visor’s suggestions. The unsuccessful be- 
havior is one in which the principal merely 
tells the teacher to consult the supervisor 
without providing any assistance or follow- 
up. 


supervisory 


Teachers and Principals View 

Together 

Both teachers and principals agreed on 
these effective supervisory behaviors of 
elementary school behaviors: 

1. Follows through with teacher in 
the development of new techniques and 
procedures. The principal brings to the 
teacher useful ideas about committee work, 
reading groups, more detailed lesson plans, 
etc. He continues to communicate with the 
teacher hourly, daily, or weekly, until he 
finally has learned to utilize these pro- 
cedures and to feel confident about them. 

2. Helps teacher improve classroom 
control by giving suggestions that apply 
directly to the problem area. This area 
is concerned with the type of assistance 
given to a teacher who has a control prob- 
lem. The effective principal involves him- 
self so closely with the problem that he is 
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able to give suggestions that are specific 
and clear, such as: rearranging the furni- 
ture, advising the teacher about his voice, 
regrouping the children, arranging them in 
a line outside the door, having them put 
their heads down on the desks, etc. The un- 
successful principal merely verbalizes in 
general terms, or in clichés, such as, “better 
classroom management,” 
ful activities,” 
etc 


“more meaning- 
“more care in planning,” 


3. Provides direct assistance in utiliza- 
tion of instructional materials. This suc- 
cessful principal shows the teacher spe- 
cifically how to use materials such as 
spelling lists, the teacher’s manual, etc. 
The unsuccessful behavior consists of tell- 
ing the teacher he should make better use 
of a certain course of study without saying 
specifically how it should be used. 

4. Considers teacher’s preferences and 
ideas when making suggestions. The suc- 
cessful behavior provides for helping the 
teacher formulate plans for classroom ac- 
tivities based upon ideas with which both 
teacher and principal mutually agree. It 
also includes working with the teacher in 
terms of his own ideas for classroom pro- 
cedures, rather than ideas imposed by the 
principal. An extreme ineffective behavior 
is one in which the principal completely 
rejects any of the teacher’s ideas and re- 
quires arbitrarily that certain procedures 
be changed, such as requiring a reluctant 
teacher to have more group work. 

5. Makes certain that teacher has 
knowledge of background of situation 
before making suggestions. This area 
largely includes the way the principal shares 
with the teacher his knowledge of the back- 
ground of the children, the community, and 
the school program before making sugges- 
tions for changes in procedure. When the 
principal fails to provide any background 
information, his 
usually fail. 

6. Demonstrates teaching procedures 
in such a way that children’s respect for 
the teacher is preserved. When a demon- 
stration lesson is taught by the principal, he 
helps the teacher to maintain his status 
by having him distribute supplies, help 
individual children, etc. The _ ineffective 
procedure is to teach the demonstration in 
such a way that the students lose respect 
for the teacher’s ability. 

7. Brings instructional materials to 
classroom and shows teacher how to use 
them with particular youngsters. This 
area includes actually showing the teacher 
how to utilize materials which the principal, 
himself, has brought to the classroom. It 
includes materials such as, wax pencils, pic- 
tures, manipulative devices, etc. The in- 
effective procedure is to bring the same 
types of materials to the teacher, but to 
fail to explain how they should be used in 
the class. 

8. Gives direct praise for specific ac- 
complishments. The outstanding part of 
this behavior is for the principal to make 


supervisory procedures 
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certain that he finds some aspect of the 
teacher’s work that he can praise. It in- 
cludes passing on complimentary remarks 
made by parents, admiring the room en- 
vironment, etc. The extremely negative as- 
pect of this behavior is to tell the teacher 
directly that all of his work is unsatis- 
factory. 

9. Gives reassurance that the teacher 
is generally doing a good job. The prin- 
cipal makes a definite point of keeping 
the teacher informed that his work is satis- 
factory. The negative aspect of this be- 
havior is to destroy the teacher’s confi- 
dence by never making any statement at 
all regarding his efficiency or lack of it. 

10. Arranges for teacher to sit in on 
a conference to discuss problems of a 
particular child. This behavior is con- 
cerned with a conference of parents and/or 
members of the special service staff, which 
the principal has arranged to discuss a par- 
ticular child who has had difficulty adjust- 
ing to the school situation. The effective 
behavior includes inviting the teacher to 
attend the conference so that he can make 
his own contributions and so that he can 
profit from the contributions of the other 
people. The ineffective behavior is to ex- 
clude the teacher from the conference, and, 
as a result, to cause the 
somewhat at a loss to 
cedures to take next. 


teacher to be 
know what pro- 

11. Gives teacher an assignment in 
which he feels important before other 





school and community adults. The effec- 
tive behavior is to give the teacher addi- 
tional status such as, assigning him a stu- 
dent teacher, asking other teachers to come 
in and observe him, placing him on an im- 
portant committee, etc. The negative aspect 
of this behavior is to lower the teacher’s 
status by him in front of a 
parent, giving some of his discipline prob- 
lems to another teacher, etc. 

12. Complies with teacher’s request 
for expediting additional plant facili- 
ties and instructional supplies. The effec- 
tive supervisory behavior is to provide the 
teacher with certain facilities such as cup- 
boards, more closet space, extra instruc- 
tional supplies, etc. The ineffective behavior 
is to deny teachers of these facilities when 
they are requested. 


correcting 


Strengths and Weaknesses of Method 

The chief strength of the critical incident 
technique, as utilized in the present study, 
is its inherent quality for obtaining reports 
of direct observations of human behavior 
in actual situations. Practicing elementary 
principals can find specific cues for their 
own supervisory practices from a perusal 
of the above incidents. 

The chief weakness of this technique lies 
in its inherent quality for reporting only 
the perceptions of the particular respond- 
ents involved in the study. The reader can 
accept the above findings only if he is 
willing to accept the judgments of said 
respondents. 





Elementary teachers listed most frequently the effective supervisory 
behavior of the elementary principal who “participates in the classroom 
activity as a helper to the teacher and does not interrupt. 

particularly careful not to upset the teacher’s over-all plan.” 


He is 











A Board Member's Experience with — 





A Co-operative School-Work Program 


In recent years schools have shown 
strong tendencies to shift the emphasis 
away from academic studies toward more 
practical courses. As we know, pupils in the 
junior and senior high schools study all 
manner of “practical’’ courses: home eco- 
nomics, shop, art, mechanical drawing, 
typing, shorthand, etc. Throughout the 
whole secondary school program little or 
no effort is made to direct the students’ 
efforts along lines desired by local busi- 
nesses and industries. 


The Other Extreme 


We have come so far from the days of 
“child labor” that now the pendulum has 
begun to swing too far in the other direc- 
tion. Our educators have come to shy away 
altogether from the values that many 
youngsters derive from a year or more of 
working extra hours in stores and indus- 
tries. Though nothing is ever directly said. 
business people somehow are subtly made 
to feel that they deserve slightly to be 
criticized when they ask young people to 
work part time in their offices, stores, or 
workshops. 

I have never subscribed to the “when I 
was a boy” point of view, but I can’t help 
recalling that I worked 20 hours or more 
a week outside of school ever since I was 
age ten. This was fairly typical of my 
generation, if we could get jobs. The time 
was the 1930’s. Despite the seeming mis- 
fortune of having to scratch for pocket 
money, mine was a generation of real 
achievement. We fought and won a great 
war. We have invented and produced 
fabulous quantities of fabulous technolog- 
ical things. We have produced the greatest 
period of prosperity ever known, and we 
are probably the least warped in our view- 
points of any generation of the past 50 
years. My generation, which remembers 
poverty, faces the future with confidence 
and accomplishment. Marrying young we 
are raising big families and providing for 
them in a well-balanced way. 

How my children’s children will fare, I 
do not know. They will be the product of 
the present generation of educators — the 
period of fine, new schools, high-salaried 
teachers, and thousands of technical studies 
made by graduates of the teachers’ colleges. 
Will they be able to meet the challenge 
when the time comes, or will they have 
been so sheltered from the so-called com- 
merical demagogues and political hacks 
that they will not be able to take up a 
competitive challenge when they meet one? 

From our high schools emerge thousands 
of young people who have not learned to 
drop the “youse” from their habitual 
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colloquialism, thousands more who cannot 
write a simple business letter embracing 
one idea, additional thousands who after 
spending two years taking “shop” couldn't 
recommend a good way to sharpen a saw, 
home-economics graduates by the scores 
and scores who couldn’t last the week end 
as short order cooks in a highway diner. 

Is it sacrilegious to suggest that perhaps 
education should take another look at 
where its wards are heading, rather than 
how the instructors are helping them get 
there? Look again at the meat of the 
course rather than the method by which it 
is taught. 

We school boards and educators must 
come down from our perches of superiority 
and recognize that, if we are training our 
children for a practical work-a-day world, 
we should do it in a practical work-a-day 
manner, and look for practical work-a-day 
results. 


Examples of Experience 


Many a time I have requested the 
schools to send me interested youngsters 
who would like afternoon and week-end 
work. It has not been my intention to 
exploit these children. Trying to exploit 
15-year-olds is a near impossibility in 1956. 
They just won't be exploited. Never yet 
have I had a response to one of my re- 
quests through the schools. Through my 
own inquiries, however, my business has 
managed to have two to four youngsters 
occupied during their spare time. One 
young high school girl in my employ works 
in our Girl Scout Department. As a Senior 
Scout, she needs extra money to conduct 
her various trips and other Scout activities. 
She earns it in this department working 
among the things she enjoys. 

Another youngster now employed by me, 
some years ago began purchasing electric 
trains from us with his dimes and quarters. 
Now he is a strapping 16-year-old, a 
wrestler on our local team, and has taken 
complete charge of our Electric Train De- 
partment, wiring, selling, stockkeeping. In 
addition, he operates a seasonal Photo- 
graphic Department which we set up at 
Santa Claus time. He has been taught to 
check invoices, translate private codes, 
calculate markups, and price merchandise. 
Larry is one of my most valued employees, 
and I doubt whether there are a thousand 
juveniles in the nation who can do the 
things he can do. 

Last week a 6 ft. 2 in., 21-year-old 
Marine came in to see me. On his sleeves 
were the bright stripes of a new sergeant. 
Joe explained to me that he had gotten 
his stripes in less than 18 months by put- 
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Member of the Board of Education 
Columbia, Pa. 


hours of work, when there 


ting in 
was work to be done. Joe came from a 
family who knew only “so many hours of 
work, so many hours of pay.” 


extra 


Some ol my 
greatest battles when he worked for me 
consisted of convincing him that if you 
gave a little more than a job called for, 
the future for a bright young man could 
hold more than $1.69 an hour. We had a 


great falling out over this subject years 
ago, but when he came to see me last 


week, he made plain to me that I had con- 
vinced him in the long run. And 
his sergeant’s stripes by giving 
just a little more. 

One more story of young people suc- 
cessfully employed, concerns a young man 
who recently came to work for me. His 
name is Carl Von Stetten and his mother 
is a fellow school director of mine. For 
over a year now I have been admiring the 
unusual artistic talent of this 16-year-old 
boy. Months ago I asked our art teacher 
if there were not some student who would 
like to work for me part time and follow 
his artistic bent helping me with adver- 
tising layouts, window trimming, and other 
related commercial art projects. The 
swer I received after several weeks 
that none was interested. 

Several weeks ago, I was working on a 
layout when Carl crossed my mind. I called 
him and within 24 hours he was working 
on my advertisements and doing a fine 
job. Trying his hand at whatever he sees 
fit, he is enjoying himself immensely, 
helping me out considerably and, I be- 
lieve, gaining experience that many artists 
never get. Carl has the mentality to go 
far beyond commercial art, but the ex- 
perience and challenge of practical work 
will give him more in a month than a 
year’s course at high school would do. 
Finding his own way as he goes, he cannot 
help many ways but be better because of 
the opportunity he has had to do the work 
he loves — under the necessity of meeting 
deadlines. 


he won 
his job 


an- 
was 


Practical Education 


Good education for our young people 
is the most important problem in America 
today. That we must have public support 
and co-operation is no longer even de- 
batable. Co-operative work with business- 
men like that just described will help 
educators take another look at where their 
wards are heading, and will help them get 
there. To repeat what I wrote above, we 
school boards and educators must recog- 
nize that, if we are training children for a 
practical workaday world, we should do it 
in a practical manner and look for prac- 
tical workaday results. 
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During the construction of the new West 
Miami Junior High School, a difference of 
opinion arose between the architect super- 
vising the work on the school and the 
contractor performing the job. It involved 
the amount of land to be topsoiled by the 
general contractor as part of his contract. 
Terms of the contract and written specifi- 
cations and an alleged verbal 
were involved in the dispute. 

Instead of going into court to settle the 
matter, the contractor elected to arbitrate 
the dispute —a procedure which now has 
been used some 15 times in a little over 
three years to settle disagreements involv- 
ing some $85,000 growing out of the school 
plant expansion program in Dade County. 

In this instance, the contractor felt he 
was entitled to an additional $2000 on the 
school project as a result of the topsoil to 
be provided and spread on the disputed 
area. The school board felt the original 
contract figure should stand. After hearing 
testimony, the board of arbitration — 
composed of a contractor selected by the 
construction firm, an architect selected by 
the school board as its representative, and 
a structural engineer named jointly by the 
two other members of the arbitration board 
—ruled against the contractor. 

It found that he “has not presented 
sufficient evidence to substantiate his claim 
which would overrule the written specifica- 
which that the 


agreement 


tions 


entire 


state play- 
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Arbitration Avoids Extensive Litigation 


ground area should be topsoiled as indi- 
cated on the plat plan,” and added that 
“if there was a verbal agreement, we 
have not enough evidence to give it 
credence.” 


Unfortunate Disagreements 

The dispute was an example of the 
genuine disagreements which are bound to 
arise in a big construction program. There 
is no member of the construction family 
who has not been plagued with misunder- 
standings arising out of the interpretation 
of specifications. It would be a most inhu- 
man action by a typical construction man 
if he could not convince himself that the 
specifications could be and should be in- 
terpreted to his benefit. Certainly, there is 
no architect who would stand by and not 
try to impose what to read into the spec- 
ifications what he meant to say rather 
than in some instances what he actually 
did say. In many cases there is room for 
doubt on both sides. 

The Dade County and Miami area has 
had an unprecedented growth in popula- 
tion since the war years. It has been nec- 
essary to have a tremendous and con- 
tinued building program for the past 
decade. During this period of time over 50 
schools have been constructed representing 
a construction value of well over $40,- 
000,000. We, who have been responsible 
for this program, feel the use of arbitra- 


A meeting of the arbitration board in Miami, Fla. 
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Director of Schoolhouse Planning 
Dade County Board of Public Instruction 
Miami, Fla. 





tion to settle disputes has saved a tre- 
mendous amount of time and money com- 
pared with what it would have 
settle these matters in courts of the law. 

Essentially, our 
follows: 


cost to 


procedure works as 

Of course, the first step is the develop- 
ment of a misunderstanding. The actual 
cases which we have arbitrated have di- 
vided themselves into the class of actual 
disagreement as to the wording of the 
specifications or plans and what is re- 
quired by the contract on one hand, and 
on the other hand the development of a 
necessity to make a major change in an 
éxisting contract. Actually, this latter de- 
velopment could be handled without arbi- 
tration but, because of the nature of 
public work, it has proved a very valuable 
method of determining the adjusted 
amounts to add or deduct from a contract 
when, say, it is necessary to change from 
spread footings to pilings under a build- 
ing. Certainly it is understandable that 
the citizens would question a recommenda- 
tion from one person to change a contract 
by 5 or 6 or even 10 per cent because of 
necessary changes. It is much better to 
have this amount arrived at from an im- 
partial arbitration board. 

After a disagreement has been estab- 
lished, the architect is required to make 
a written ruling to the contractor on his 
feelings in the matter. If the contractor 










disagrees and chooses not to abide by the 
ruling of the architect in this matter, then 
he may proceed under Article A-33 of his 
contract “Architect’s Decisions — The 
Architect’s decision shall be final, reserving 
to both the Owner and the Contractor the 
right to resort to arbitration or to the 
courts, if either shall feel aggrieved.” The 
contractor then writes a letter setting forth 
his disagreement to the ruling of the archi- 
tect together with his reasons for such a 
disagreement. 

When this letter is received by the archi- 
tect he transmits it to our office. We make 
an appointment with our attorneys to word 
an Arbitration Agreement which is essen- 
tially a Supplemental Agreement to the 
contract and is signed in the formality of 
the original contract. 


Subject to Examination 


In such an agreement the questions to be 
solved are left rather broad, in order that 
all evidence which might conceivably bear 
in the matter can be brought in and dis- 
cussed. Our office holds with the theory 
that any decision which is made should be 
able to stand complete examination; there- 
fore, we encourage our contractors to re- 
quest an arbitration rather than go to 
court or to feel that they have been 
treated wrongly. This tends to lend sta- 
bility to the entire construction industry in 
this area. Our contractors feel that they 
will be given a right to appeal the decisions 
which have been made, and it is written 
into the contract that they have the right 
to full redress on any item. 

The actual mechanics of setting up the 
Arbitration Board are very carefully cov- 
ered in our supplemental agreement to 
arbitrate. When the Arbitration Board con- 
venes, we immediately organize the room 
with the board sitting as a tribunal, and 
each contesting party along one side. The 
entire proceedings are transcribed for our 
records. Very often where the dispute does 
not involve additional payments to the con- 
tractor, to be made by the Board of Public 
Instruction, this recording is not actually 
typed out. This saves about $100 in the 
cost of an arbitration. 

There is another advantage which has 
come out of these several arbitrations 
which we have had. It is noted that, 
throughout this entire program of ar- 
bitrations over these years, we have en- 
deavored to use many different people in 
the construction industry as arbitrators. 
This has led to a very fine public relations 
program because the individuals go back 
into the industry and, as they have occa- 
sion to discuss the problems of the tre- 
mendous school building program, they 
have more confidence in the way the pro- 
gram is being administered than if they 
were completely outside. Further, it has 
cut down tremendously the possibility of 
the few individuals effectively spreading 
false rumors about how they were “mis- 
treated in the construction of a school- 
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SAMPLE ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 


This agreement of submission to arbitration, 
entered into the 25th day of May, 1955, by 
and between the Board of Public Instruction 
of Dade County, Florida, a body politic, and 
J .... Construction Co., Miami, Florida. 
WITNESSETH: 

Wuereas, the parties have an existing con- 
troversy concerning what area the topsoil was 
to be furnished and spread upon as indicated 
on the plat plan or as contemplated in Sec- 
tion “C” entitled “Driveways, paved areas, 
finish grading, topsoil and grass,” subsection 
C-3 entitled “Topsoil,’’ contained in the writ- 
ten contract executed between the parties 
hereto on January 6, 1954, for the construc- 
tion of the West Miami Junior High School, 
said contract to include the contract docu- 
ments and/or addendum executed and agreed 
upon by the parties hereto; and 

Wuereas, the Board of Public Instruction 
of Dade County, Florida, contends that the 
contractor is not entitled to additional funds 
by virtue of topsoiling the area of land in dis- 
pute; and 

Wuereas, the contractor contends that he 
is entitled to additional funds by reason and 
by virtue of topsoiling an area not included 
in the written contract and/or the contract 
documents including pertinent addenda exe- 
cuted and agreed upon by the parties hereto; 
and 

WHerEAS, it is the desire of both parties 
that said controversies be resolved and settled 
by the Board of Arbitrators, 

Now therefore, it is agreed by the parties 
hereto and they do each hereby submit to 
arbitration as hereinafter stated, and each of 
the parties does further specifically agree to 
accept and become bound by the award of 
said arbitrators as a final and complete settle- 
ment between them as to the said matter in 
controversy; and both parties agree that the 
final award of the Arbitrators appointed under 
this agreement shall not be reviewable or ap- 
pealable to any Court, Board, or Commission, 
and that said final award, as_ hereinafter 
found and provided, shall become a part and 
parcel of the contract dated January 6, 1954, 
the same as if said final award had been made 
an initial part of said contract. 

1. The parties hereto agree to submit all 
questions of law and fact in connection with 
this controversy to a Board of Arbitrators to 
be appointed as follows: The Board of Public 
Instruction will appoint one arbitrator; the 
J .... Construction Co., will appoint one 
arbitrator; and the two arbitrators so ap- 
pointed shall select the third arbitrator. 

2. The questions to be decided and the sub- 
ject matters upon which the final award by 
said Board of Arbitrators shall be based are 
as follows: 

a) Is the contractor entitled to compensa- 
tion for topsoiling the area north of the south 
boundary line of the football field inclusive 
between the east and west property lines in 
view of the written contract entered into be- 
tween the parties hereto? 

b) If the Arbitration Board determines that 
the contract did not require the contractor to 
topsoil the area designed under section (a) 
above, the Arbitration Board shall determine 
how much money is due and owing to the 
contractor by the Board for this topsoil. 


3. Each of the parties hereto agree to sub 
mit such facts, information, documents, ev 
idence or testimony as the Board of Arbitra 
tion may require or the parties may desire to 
submit, and the Board of Arbitrators may 
call on counsel for the respective parties for 
arguments or statements at any time during 
the course of the investigation. The Board of 
Arbitrators shall not be confined to the rules 
of evidence in making their investigation or 
award in such cases, but may proceed in their 
findings in such manner as they shall deem 
proper. Each of the parties hereto shall have 
the right to make an opening statement of the 
position taken by each before the Board of 
Arbitrators. The Board of Arbitrators, prior 
to hearing any statements, evidence or testi- 
mony, shall make a personal physical inspec- 
tion of the premises as it now stands. No 
proceedings before the Board of Arbitrators 
shall be required to be transcribed 

4. Each party will within three days after 
this agreement has been executed by both 
parties name an Arbitrator to act under this 
contract, such person to be above the age of 
21 years and of sound mind. The Board of 
Arbitrators shall proceed at once to the con- 
sideration and decision of the questions con- 
tained in this agreement, and shall sit in 
continuous session, with reasonable adjourn- 
ments, until all questions herein submitted 
have been decided and an award made. 

5. The Arbitrators shall at once select a 
third arbitrator and the three shall constitute 
the Board of Arbitrators herein referred to. 
Said third Arbitrator shall be any person sui 
juris. It shall be necessary at all times that all 
members of the Board of Arbitrators be phys- 
ically present at any hearing or consideration 
of the claims and issues set out in this agree- 
ment. It shall be necessary that any award 
made by the Board be the decision of the 
majority of said Board of Arbitrators. A ma- 
jority of the Board of three shall be two. As 
soon as the Arbitrators selected by the parties 
have named the third arbitrator, they shall 
furnish to each of the parties a memorandum 
in writing of the name and address of the 
third arbitrator selected, and such memoran- 
dum in writing shall become a part of this 
agreement. 

6. The Board of Arbitrators shall make their 
findings and award in writing and furnish 
copies thereof to the respective parties simul- 
taneously. 

7. This agreement is made between the 
parties for the purpose of avoiding litigation 
and exvediting the settlement of the contro- 
versy involved, and it is the spirit and pur- 
pose of this agreement and the parties ex- 
ecuting the same that this instrument is to 
expedite in every wav possible the work, con- 
sideration, and decision expected of the Arbi- 
trators, and the Board of Arbitrators is to 
proceed as expeditiously as possible to a final 
award. 

8. The expenses of this arbitration will be 
borne by the party receiving the adverse de- 
cision from the Board of Arbitrators. 

In Witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed in their 
respective corporate names and under their 
resnective seals the day and year first above 
written. 





house.” There are many individuals in the 
Miami area now who know and understand 
the arbitration procedure and it is a very 






quick answer: “Well, if you feel you have 
been given a bad deal, why don’t you ask 
for an arbitration?” 
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for 


Ceachers: 





A Subject Matter Bonus 





Like other school boards, the Orchard 
Park, N. Y., board of education has been 
bothered with the problem of teachers who 
take the bulk of their graduate work in 
education, neglecting the liberal arts 
courses. These courses, would of course, 
provide a growing familiarity with subject 
matter without which teaching, in time, can 
become sterile and mechanical. 

Last June, in an attempt to encourage 
teachers to obtain a better balance between 
graduate work in education and graduate 
work in subject matter, the Orchard Park 
school board adopted a bonus plan, grant- 
ing a special bonus of $50 for each 15 
hours of graduate credits earned outside 
the field of education. The text of the 
board’s action is as follows: 


The Bonus Plan 


For each 15 hours of graduate credit in 
subject matter courses (outside the field 
of education) the board of education will 
grant a bonus of $50 to be added to other 
increments now offered for graduate study. 

Explanation: For the first 15 hours of 
graduate credit, no matter what the field 
of study, a teacher now receives an incre- 
ment of $100 on the salary scale, and an 
additional increment for each 15 hours up 
to 60 hours. From now on, for each 15 
hours of graduate credit in subject matter 
courses the teacher will receive an added 
bonus of $50. 

Example: If a teacher earns his first 
15 hours of graduate credit in courses in 
subject matter areas, he will receive the 
normal increment of $100 plus a $50 bonus. 
Or, if he takes a combination of courses 
in education and subject matter, the extra 
bonus will be granted whenever he ac- 
cumulates 15 hours, 30 hours, 45 hours, or 
60 hours of credits in subject matter. 

Purpose: With this ruling, we do not 
intend to discriminate against teachers who 
take education courses because they plan 
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to become administrators; they will receive 
their bonuses in the higher salaries they 
will obtain as administrators. Nor do we 
intend to discourage teachers from taking 
the courses in education which will help 
them directly in their teaching; we believe 
that they will continue to take such 
courses. We are, however, disturbed by the 
present tendency of teachers to concen- 
trate on courses in education at the expense 
of subject matter courses. The single pur- 
pose of this ruling is to provide an in- 
centive for our classroom teachers to en- 
rich their cultural backgrounds and to 
enlarge their knowledge of the areas in 
which they teach. 

Effective date: This ruling will go into 
effect for 1955-56 and will apply to all 
future graduate credits obtained by our 
teachers. In the future, subject matter 
bonuses will be computed at the same in- 
tervals when we compute other increments 
for graduate study. The board tabled the 
matter of whether this policy will be made 
retroactive to cover all courses taken in 
the past. 

At its regular meeting on December 6, 
the board continued to demonstrate its 
concern for this problem by making the 
Subject Matter Bonus retroactive. Thus, 
beginning in September of 1956, the bonus 
will apply to all subject matter courses 
taken by Orchard Park teachers in the past 
as well as in the future. 


The Reasons for Action 


There were several reasons for the new 
action: (1) teachers who took these courses 
on their own initiative deserve to be re- 
warded for doing so; (2) if the reasoning 
of the board is correct and subject matter 
refresher courses make for better teaching, 
then the bonus will be a selective salary in- 
crease for the best teachers, and (3) mak- 
ing the bonus retroactive will make it a 
significant enough factor in the salary scale 






LYLE GLAZIER 


Orchard Park Board of Education 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 


so that other teachers will be encouraged 
to obtain a better balance in their graduate 
programs. 

A study of the graduate records of 133 
full-time teachers and administrators in the 
Orchard Park Central School emphasizes 
the justification for the bonus. 

Nearly half of the teachers, most of them 
in the primary and elementary schools, do 
not qualify for graduate study increments 
of any kind. Eight are first year graduates 
who have not had time to accumulate grad- 
uate credits. Sixteen prepared for teaching 
when it was not necessary to have a bache- 
lor’s degree, and while they may have many 
credits in extension courses, some even on 
a graduate level, the credits cannot be re- 
corded as graduate credits until they have 
earned a bachelor’s degree. Thirteen more 
have taken no graduate credits. Twenty- 
seven have accumulated less than 15 hours 
of graduate credits. 

The remaining 69 teachers have each ac- 
cumulated 15 hours or more of graduate 
credits. In all they have a total of 2682 
graduate credit hours. Of these, 1929 were 
in education, and 753 were outside the field 
of education. In percentages, 72 per cent 
were in education, and 28 per cent were in 
subject matter courses. 

An especially important aspect of the 
problem is that the bulk of these 69 
teachers (50 of them) are in the junior and 
senior high school faculty, so that the large 
proportion in favor of credits in education 
has been evidenced among our high school 
teachers as well as among the teachers in 
the elementary schools. It is perhaps un- 
derstandable that in the grades, where sub- 
ject matter is rudimentary, teachers will 
concentrate upon courses in methods, but 
even there a proportion of almost three to 
one (72 to 28 per cent) seems high. Such 
a proportion becomes quite unreasonable 
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when it is manifested on the high school 
level, where teachers are responsible for a 
more complicated subject matter. 

There is one ameliorating factor which 
should be pointed out, and that is that 
the large proportion in favor of graduate 
credits in education reflects the fact that 
many of the teachers earned no education 
credits as undergraduates, and were there- 
fore required as graduate students to meet 
all the state requirements for certification. 
In their total records (undergraduate and 
graduate) subject matter credits would still 
bulk large. 


Course Relationship 


What the board is concerned about is 
the tendency to take few subject matter 
courses after the requirements for certifi- 
cation have been met. An index of how 
far Orchard Park teachers fall short of an 
adequate balance of subject matter re- 
fresher courses is supplied by the fact that 


for the whole faculty of 127 teachers 
(apart from six top administrators) the 
subject matter bonus, if in effect now, 


would apply to only 25 units of 15 gradu- 
ate credits. The cost at the rate of $50 for 
each unit would be $1,250. 

In contrast, the same 127 teachers have 
accumulated 145 units of 15 graduate 
credits in both education and subject mat- 
ter courses. For these the district, like most 
districts in New York State, has been pay- 
ing an annual bonus of $100 for each unit 
up to a maximum of four units. The total 
cost of such bonuses for 1955-56 will be 
$14,500. On the basis of the percentages 
mentioned before, approximately 72 per 
cent of this sum will be paid for graduate 
work in education, while 28 per cent will 
be paid for subject matter credits 

In making a comparison like this there 
is always the danger of implying that sub- 
ject matter courses are a total blessing and 
education total curse. Extreme 
critics of the educationists believe exactly 
that; a more moderate view would be fairer. 
Teaching is to a certain extent a science 
as well as an art, and methods courses are 
doubtless of some value. However, when a 
schedule for salary increment operates in 
such a way as to offer an incentive for un- 
limited accumulations of credit in educa- 
tion, it may get out of hand, and it has 
got out of hand in the past. 

The Orchard Park board of education 
felt driven to its action when, in going 
over transcripts, they found that teacher 
after teacher had 20, 30, 40, and in one 
case 70 graduate credits in education, and 
only five to ten graduate credits in other 
courses. There are potential administrators 
galore, but few potential department heads 
or classroom supervisors. 

The subject matter bonus is one method, 
and a temporary one, for helping to es- 
tablish a more equitable proportion. It has 
been adopted in Orchard Park to meet a 
problem which the record of teacher 
preparation shows to be real. 


courses a 
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Partial Solutions 


Among other partial solutions to the 
problem the following might also be worth 
considering : 

1. Doing away with all bonuses for grad- 
uate credits which are earned in meeting 
the requirements for certification. Such 
credits, like the undergraduate subject mat- 
ter credits required for the bachelor’s 
degree, are part of the teacher's basic prep- 
aration, and should not be treated as de- 
serving of a bonus. When considered as part 
of the schedule, they throw the 
schedule out of balance on the side of edu- 
cation courses 

2. Persuading liberal arts faculties to 
take a more active responsibility for con- 
tinuing the education of public 
teachers. This is a large order. In most 
universities the co-operation of the arts 
college has been tacit and accidental. 

Few teachers in academic departments 


bonus 


school 


have seriously considered their opportunity 
as educators of public school teachers, and 
yet these academicians are some of the 
severest critics of the public schools. Grad- 
uate courses for 
such a kind that a teacher may broaden 
his background by taking work in depart- 
ments where he has had no undergraduate 
courses and would therefore be unable to 
qualify for the present graduate courses 
conducted for research majors. The new 
courses might be fast-moving introductory 


teachers are needed of 


or intermediate courses. In the past 


a col- 
lege department has usually taken the at- 
titude that if public school teachers want 
to sample the department’s wares, they will 
have to fit themselves to meet the depart- 


This that 
they can take graduate courses, they must 


ment’s standards. means before 
have passed the undergraduate prerequi- 
sites. This is a just requirement in the field 
of a teachers’ specialization, but unjust in 
other fields, where he may wish to make 
up deficiencies he was unable to meet as 
in undergraduate. To take the elementary 
course now for undergraduate credit would 
be to sacrifice his graduate credit 
more, the 


Further- 
does not usually offer 
such elementary courses at 
public school 
them. 

It can be seen from this that the schools 
of education are not wholly responsible for 


college 
an hour when 
take 


teachers are free to 


i in favor of graduate credits 
No wonder schools of educa- 
tion have had such a phenomenal growth 
when they have had to shoulder almost the 
whole burden of preparing public 
teachers 

The Orchard Park subject matter bonus 
if widely adopted, could help correct the 
indifference of the liberal arts college to- 
ward teacher education, for when enough 
public school teachers begin to demand lib- 
eral arts kind. the 


into 


the proport: 
in education 


S¢ hool 


courses of a 
almost 


certain 


courses are bound to come 


existence 








“SPCA LADY” TEACHES PET CARE TO CHILDREN 


Miss Dale Robbins, shown above, as teaching representative of the 
San Francisco Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, teaches 
children from kindergarten to sixth grade how to care for pets. Here she 
explains to Chinese children in the school system how to handle a puppy, 


and how to feed and groom him. 
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In the Present Critical Educational Situation — 


Are School Board Members Meeting 


Their Responsibilities ? 


This is not a sixty-four thousand dollar 
question as there is no specific answer, 
but it is in many metropolitan § school 
districts, a sixty-four million dollar ques- 
tion. For the country as a whole it is a 
sixty-four billion dollar question, or some 
other like-sized amount 

And the chances of getting corrective in- 
fluences working in time to meet a real and 
immediate critical situation are almost di- 
rectly in proportion to the interest that 
can be,aroused at local levels 

Education, the very best education, as 
in abstract principle is subscribed to by 
practically everyone, but a very poor sell- 
ing job has been done in bringing home to 
local taxpayers the fact that it is their 
responsibility to see that local educational 
requirements of the proper quality are pro- 
vided, either entirely from local taxes if at 
all possible or with some limited outside 
aid if that is the only alternative 

To a great extent this is the fault of the 
local SC hool boards 


Informing the Taxpayers 


It goes without saying that anyone ac- 
cepting membership on a school board 
should have something very definite to 
contribute to local educational needs, but 
the first and foremost interest of each 
school director should be to see that his 
district has the very best educational pro- 
gram that the area can afford, and he 
should accept the responsibility for so in- 
forming local taxpayers. 

Much too often the philosophy of school 
board members has been primarily to see 
that the tax rate is kept low and then to 
purchase as much education as the net 
proceeds will buy. Most school boards un- 
doubtedly do a good and conscientious 
job of financial administration, but often- 
times they do not keep in mind that edu- 
cation is not for their generation, but is for 
the next and the next. They must realize 
that standards that were thought entirely 
adequate when they went to school cannot 
possibly meet present and future require- 
ments. 

Their decisions should be based on what 
will be the educational needs of these com- 
ing generations insofar as they can be 
anticipated. They should formulate a pro- 
gram that will, as nearly as possible, meet 
those needs. 

When the necessary plans have been de- 
termined and their costs evaluated, then, 
and only then, should the question of tax 
rates arise. School board members should 
be in the forefront of a separate educa- 
tional program, one that will convince par- 
ents and taxpayers that they should be 
willing to buy and pay for the kind of 
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education their children need, in 
must have, in order to meet the 
problems of living. 

In business it frequently happens that 
plant and equipment only five or ten years 
old, or even less, are scrapped to make 
way for more modern and efficient methods 
and this is done profitably 

School buildings and their equipment 
are practically never replaced on such a 
short range basis, nor should they be, but 
this only emphasizes the necessity for the 
most careful planning at the 
penditures are made. 

This does not mean that school boards 
should spend taxpayers’ money for all or 
any of the half-baked curricular ideas or 
building and facility frills that are pre- 
sented far too frequently by some of our 
idvanced educators. But it does mean that 
school directors who after all, are the 
biggest single factors in determining what 
kind of training is furnished our youth 
should do far more than be fiscal agents 
of their districts. 


fact, 
future 


time ex- 


Recruiting Board Members 

There should be in each school district 
a very active standing committee of citizens 
(nonpartisan, of course) either set up by 
Parent-Teachers Associations or other rep- 
resentative groups and this committee 
should have one purpose —the selection 
and election of members to the school 
board 

This committee should have available at 
all times the names of capable citizens, 
eich of whom is properly qualified to serve 
as a school director, both from his back- 
ground of sound business experience, and 
ilso from his attitude toward the right kind 
of forward thinking in education. 

Wherever a vacancy is to be filled on a 
school board, it should be from lists such 
as these that candidates should be selected 
for nomination to a place on the ballot. 
Far too often vacancies are filled by 
nolitical exnediency or by last minvte nom- 
inations of individuals not properly pre- 
pared to take on these serious 
bilities. 

The problems of how much to pay 
teachers: how to make the teachine nro- 
fession more attractive to qualified young 
peopvle: how to supply buildings and fa- 
cilities that will meet future requirements: 
how to acauire and hold a cavahle admin- 
istrative staff and how to use its knowledge 
and experience to the best advantage in 
settin® un and operating the right kind of 
school program — all these and many more 
similar and grave problems face present- 
dav school boards. They faced former 


resDonsi- 


boards also, and it is to a great extent be- 
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cause many of these boards did not see 
and meet their responsibilities that the 
present serious situation is at hand. 

School directors do not need to know 
all the answers, but they must recognize 
most of the problems. 


Boards Should Tell the Story 


Given school boards made up of men 
and women who know the situations with 
which they are faced, and who are willing 
to meet their responsibilities in a forth- 
right manner, many of the problems will 
be in a fair way to becoming solved. 

School directors should be telling the 
taxpayers what is needed, what costs will 
be, and what will be the alternatives if 
these things are not done. They should be 
telling teachers what they should be doing 
in order to justify increased costs, if 
teachers expect higher salaries. They should 
be telling parents the costs of bus trans- 
portation and other fringe benefits not 
strictly of educational advantage so that 
they (the taxpayers) can decide where 
they wish their money spent. 

It may well be that in certain districts 
more expenditures should go into voca- 
tional training or vice versa maybe two 
years of public junior college should be 
furnished. All these advantages and dis- 
advantages should be specifically set before 
the local taxpayers and not left for them 
to get their information from some general 
media. 

The school board should see that teach- 
ers and taxpayers alike are familiar with 
the various facets of all these controversial 
items. They should see that the com- 
munity is familiar with the advantages 
ind disadvantages of State and Federal 
School Aid. Whether these agencies are re- 
turning to the particular district a part of 
the tax money already collected from that 
district (less administrative costs) or 
whether it is sending in the funds (still 
less administrative costs) from other more 
prosperous areas. 

It should acquaint the taxpayers with 
obsolete building codes that require types 
of construction that add to building costs 
without increasing educational advantages. 

In short. school directors, functioning as 
they should and could, can do much to- 
ward getting the country’s educational pro- 
gram abreast of the times by leading the 
thinking of the people who operate and 
the people who pay for education. 

You may well ask why under a situation 
like the one presented would anyone ever 
take on the job of school director. Con- 
scientious school directors have been asking 
themselves the same question for genera- 
tions. 





















Our nation has gradually become aware 
of our present school problems. A great 
deal has been said and written about the 
tremendous increase in our school popula- 
tion, our building needs, the teacher short- 
age, the financial problems that our schools 
are facing, and many other school problems 
that are national in scope. It appears, how- 
ever, that one major problem is not re- 
ceiving the consideration that it should 
receive and that is the shortage of trained 
school administrators. 

This oversight is probably due to the 
number of applicants that apply for the 
better administrative positions. This num- 
ber denotes quantity and has very little 
to do with quality. When the screening 
committee completes their job they are in- 
deed fortunate if they have three men who 
are fully qualified for the position and they 
are very likely to be older than the board 
would like to hire. Young men with execu- 
tive ability are not going into school ad- 
ministration. If you doubt this, go to any 
state or national meeting of school admin- 
istrators. You will find many more men 
over 50 years of age than under. These 
men have only a few more years to work. 
Who will take their places? 


Obstacles for Young Administrators 

What keeps young men from becoming 
administrators? In the past ten years the 
writer talked to many young men who in 
his opinion had the personal qualities 
necessary to become good administrators. 
Here is a list of reasons given: 

1. Training not suited to administration. 
Many of our states and most of our ac- 
crediting agencies require that an admin- 
istrator have at least two years teaching 
experience and his master’s degree with a 
major in education. The North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in its Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for 
the Approval of Secondary Schools states 
the qualifications necessary for an admin- 
istrator as follows: 
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Is There An Administrative 


Shortage? 


Young men with executive ability are not seeking administrative posi- 
tions in education. . . . What are the solutions to this alarming state? 


“Regulation IV. Administrative Staff. A 
Principal. The principal (or the administra- 
tive head of the secondary school) has had at 
least two years of teaching experience and pos- 
sesses aS a minimum a Master’s degree from an 
institution of higher education qualified to 
offer graduate work. His preparation in school 
administration and supervision includes an 
appropriate distribution of graduate work cov- 
ering those phases of the school administrator’s 
work which are professional in character, such 
as secondary school administration, curriculum 
making, the supervision of instruction, meth- 
ods of teaching, philosophy of education, his- 
tory of education, pupil activities, guidance, 
health and safety, vocational education, per- 
sonnel records and reports, and school finance. 
Anyone who holds the title of principal meets 
the foregoing requirements. B. Superintendent. 
The superintendent of schools or the admin- 
istrative head of the school system has the 
teaching experience and professional prepara- 
tiom described in Regulation IV—A.” 

If a teacher takes graduate work to help 
him become a better teacher, he will not 
take the work that is required to qualify 
him to become an administrator. This Reg- 
ulation IV should be checked by the 
screening committee with the state chair- 
man of the N.C.A. in any of the 19 mid- 
western states that belong to the Associa- 
tion before they recommend a candidate 
to the board of education even though he 
is an administrator in a N.C.A. school. 
Because he may have been in the school 
before Regulation IV became effective in 
its present wording and while he can stay 
where he is, he may not be eligible to move 
to another N.C.A. school. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
criticize the N.C.A. or Regulation IV. There 
is no organization that has done as much 
to improve the high schools and administra- 
tion of the territory that the N.C.A. serves. 
It has spread its influence to other parts 
of our country and even to our high 
schools that serve our boys and girls whose 
parents are stationed in other parts of the 
world. It is meant to point out that the 
graduate education requirements of a 
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teacher and an administrator are entirely 
different and the teacher who has majored 
in his teaching field will have to start 
over again on his graduate work. This he 
is reluctant to do to qualify for a position 
that he doesn’t know if he can get and 
isn’t sure that he wants it if he could get it. 

2. Pay is not adequate for the respon- 
sibilities and hazards involved. Teachers 
are underpaid and their salaries have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than administrative 
salaries. Administrative duties and respon- 
sibilities have increased tremendously since 
the war. In most states teachers have their 
jobs protected by tenure laws. Adminis- 
trators receive little if any protection by 
law. He must sell the school to the stu- 
dents, the community, and the school board 
or look for. another job. 

3. Administrators’ families do not have a 
normal life. Administrators have to attend 
too many meetings — school affairs, com- 
munity meetings and professional meet- 
ings. It is not that he minds the meetings 
but he has little time to spend at home. 
His children do not have a normal school 
life and his wife is expected to belong to 
everything whether she is interested or not. 

4. Pressures are increasing. Everyone 
knows how to run a school and many times 
this goes back to the “good old days” when 
they were in school. Complaints arrive in 
different order at different times of the 
year but there are a few that lead the list 
each year. They are: coaches that don’t 
win enough; taxes that are too high; grades 
that are too low; music personnel that 
don’t know music; teachers that don’t 
teach enough; teachers that give too long 
assignments; students who don’t do well 
in college because they were not taught 
anything in high school (generally from 
the lower half of their graduating class) ; 
materials that should have been bought 
locally (even if the cost was 30 per cent 
greater); and children getting into trouble 
of any kind at any time or place (if they 
attend school, it is the school’s fault). 
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Suggested Solutions 


Here are some solutions to the problems 
that have been presented. There are many 
other solutions to these problems. These 
are presented to keep this article from 
being completely negative. 

1. Training. This should present no great 
obstacle. We have probationary periods in 
many fields and professions. Allow a_ be- 
ginning administrator a period of four or 
five years to secure his master’s degree and 
meet other requirements. Progress steps 
could be set up that could be checked on 
each year by the accrediting agencies. 
(N.C.A. would very probably go along with 
a program of this type on an experimental 
basis. They have sanctioned many experi- 
ments and are anxious to promote progres- 
sive practices that they think might help 
our schools. ) 

2. Pay. No one feels that his pay is 
adequate and the administrator is no ex- 
ception. If we are correct in assuming 
that there is a shortage of trained admin- 
istrators and that it is going to be worse, 
then the law of supply and demand will 
take care of this problem. 

3. Administrators’ families are little dif- 
ferent from teachers’ families or preachers’ 
families or the families of any group that 
work for the public. The administrator 
can expect to work many nights on public 
relations. It is a part of his job but his 
family should have more independence and 
can achieve this if they don’t brag about it. 

4. Pressures are increasing in every field. 
It is doubtful if the pressure is any greater 
on the school administrator than on ad- 
ministrators in other fields. Our schools are 
increasing in size and many phases of 
school life are different than they used to 
be. It should be a part of the public rela- 
tions program to keep the public informed 
about the school and school activities. 
Some people will not understand and there 
will always be differences of opinion as 
well as some mistakes to explain. An ad- 
ministrator must listen to complaints, to 
suggestions, and to a few crackpots. He 
must explain, correct, or cajole as the 
occasion demands but he must meet each 
situation with the best interests of the 
school in mind and not let his personal 
feelings be known or effect his decision. 
Two old sayings are very helpful to ad- 
ministrators if they will always remember 
them. They are: “It pays to be a good 
listener” and “no one can afford a bad 
temper.” 

5. There are many school administrators 
who have been on the job for years and 
enjoy their work. The job has a lot of 
routine tasks to be done but there are 
many variations that keep the monotony 
away. Administrators deal with the future 
of the community and the nation every 
day. When they see the results of our 
educational system on our nation and 
know that they have had a part in this 
remarkable system——who wouldn’t be 
proud to be a teacher or an administrator? 
Our administrators need to spend more 
time selling administration to the young 
teachers who have the personal qualifica- 
tions necessary to become executives and 
less time feeling sorry for themselves be- 
cause of their problems. 
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NEGLIGENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Two boys on the school playground lock 
horns during recess, and one eventually 
limps away with an injured leg. A window 
is shattered by a hard-hit softball, and 
glass scatters onto the passageway below, 
causing injury later to a child who slips 
and falls. A boy takes some chemicals 
without permission from an open shelf in 
the chemistry laboratory, and the explosion 
resulting from his subsequent experimenta- 
tion severely injures an onlooker. A girl 
running down an alley on the school 
grounds to get to physical education class 
is cut down by a truck. 

Can liability fall upon any teacher, prin- 
cipal, school board member or school dis- 
trict as a consequence of any or all of 
these accidents? 

Under the common law rules prevailing 
in the great majority of the United States. 
liability would not be imposed upon the 
school district itself in any of these situa- 
tions. Because local districts are considered 
instrumentalities of the state, they share 
the sovereign immunity enjoyed by it. 
This immunity extends to members of 
governing boards of school districts and 
others working in and with the schools who 
are not personally culpable. However, indi- 
viduals who are guilty of neclivence are 
afforded no protection. A teacher who 
carelessly fails to instruct or supervise a 
student in the safe operation of a school 
power saw may be found liable if the stu- 
dent should suffer a loss of fingers in con- 
sequence of his improper use of the ma- 
chine. A principal who makes no effort to 
have defective playground equinment re- 
paired may be burdened with liabilitv if a 
child should be injured because of the 
defect. 


Statutory Changes 

In some jurisdictions, the common law 
rules have been altered by statute. Such 
has been the case in California. In this 
state, immunity still protects non-negligent 
officers, agents, employees, and members of 
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governing boards of school districts. It 
still does not protect the careless. The 
great change in the law in California has 
been that, if an individual is guilty of 
negligence while acting within the scope of 
his authority, the district with which he is 
associated becomes liable for the damages. 
Recovery may be had for death of, or in- 
jury to, either pupils or members of the 
general public. The district may also be 
had for damage to property. School dis- 
tricts generally carry the protection of in- 
surance and may, moreover, recover from 
persons whose negligence has resulted in 
the imposition of liability upon them. 

To all educators and administrators and 
to those districts in jurisdictions like Cali- 
fornia, this question becomes important. 
What conduct will be considered negligent 
by the courts? Often courts define negli- 
gence very broadly as the failure to exer- 
cise the same degree of care as would a 
reasonably prudent person charged with 
carrying on the public school system. Un- 
fortunately, such a definition may prove of 
little help to the teacher, administrator, or 
school board seeking to formulate rules of 
conduct to avoid the imposition of liabil- 
ity. Legislative enactments spell out legal 
requirements for safe conduct in only a 
small proportion of school problems. In 
general, those working in or with the 
schools must make their own decisions as 
to what a “reasonably prudent person” 
would do if placed in the circumstances 
facing them. 

If an accident occurs and the. matter 
reaches the courts, the questioned conduct 
will be tested by a jury or, if a jury has 
not been demanded, by a judge. Juries and 
judges can and do differ as to what the 
hypothetically prudent man would do. 
Simply because one jury or judge has con- 
cluded that a certain course of conduct is 
non-negligent does not provide assurance 
that in another case a jury or judge will 
reach the same conclusion similar 
conduct. Where a result is 


as to 
different 
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reached, appeal usually is of no avail, for 
appeallate courts are bound to support the 
trial court conclusions in such matters un- 
less the findings are unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence. Thus, in cases where 
evidence is fundamentally quite similar, 
different results may be reached at trial 
and sustained on appeal. 


Formulating Rules 

Yet, there is value in analyzing appeal- 
late opinions in order to formulate rules 
of conduct, for courts generally look to 
prior decisions when determining the kind 
of conduct to be considered negligent. 
Opinions of California courts declare that 
persons working in and with the schools 
are bound to anticipate the occurrence of 
damage, death, or injury if a reasonable 
person exercising ordinary care would do 
so. A principal who knows that a ramp 
leading to a school building is slippery 
because the nonslip carpeting has worn 
away should foresee the possibility of an 
accident if nothing is done to make re- 
pairs. Similarly, a teacher on yard duty 
should expect that an unstopped alterca- 
tion may lead to injury. 

The California courts have ruled that 
school personnel and others connected with 
the schools must anticipate the impulsive- 
ness and thoughtlessness of children and 
must, to a large extent, protect their 
charges from their own immaturity. A 
teacher should foresee the possibility that 
a child may mix chemicals in unusual and 
dangerous ways unless carefully watched. 
A school bus driver should anticipate that 
even well-instructed children may dash 
across the street without sufficient care 
unless supervised while emerging from the 
bus. 

Courts are reluctant to bar children from 
recovery on the ground that their own 
negligence contributed to the happening of 
the accident. It is often said that minors 
are bound only to exercise the amount of 
care that a reasonably prudent child of 
the same sex, aptitude, and physical con- 
dition would exercise. It would appear from 
the California cases that judges and juries 
sometimes have a different opinion of what 
should be expected of children of various 
ages than do many educators. 

One judge opined that a five-year-old! 
could never be found guilty of contributory 
negligence. This would seem to imply that 
children of kindergarten age and below 
cannot be expected to practice any rules 
of safe conduct. Even minors nearing 18 
have been accorded special protection. A 
California court ruled that a boy of that 
age? might escape the bar of contributory 
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Let’s educate principals, teachers, and other school personnel 
about liability and have safer schools for our children! 


negligence although an adult pursuing the 
same course of conduct would be barred 
from recovery as a matter of law. The 
theory was that high school boys, particu- 
larly when in groups and influenced by the 
herd instinct or the spirit of competition, 


tend to be less vigilant than adults. It 
would seem that such thinking ignores the 
requirement that a minor should act with 
the care of a “reasonably prudent” child of 
like age and characteristics. Instead, he 
need only conduct himself as might any 
child of his age, whether careful or not. 

The lesson for persons connected with 
schools is not difficult to draw. Much care 
must be taken to protect children from 
their own folly as well as the carelessness 
of others. 


Ten Recommendations 


From the California appeallate decisions 
can be derived suggestions for educators, 
administrators, and school boards in Cali- 
fornia and in other jurisdictions as well. 
Among the recommendations might be 
these: 

1. Periodic inspections of buildings and 
grounds (including playground  equip- 
ment) should be made by trained persons, 
and teachers and pupils should be taught 
to alert the principal to dangerous or de- 
fective conditions observed by them. Im- 
mediate action should be taken to eliminate 
threats to the safety of either the pupils 
or the public. For example, where there are 
unusual obstacles or excavations, signs 
should be posted, protective _ barriers 
erected, and night-warning lights provided. 
Special care should be exercised to elimi- 
nate oil, sand, broken glass, and other 
debris from surfaces over which pupils and 
others travel. Floors should not be highly 
polished. When incinerators are located on 
school grounds, they should be placed well 
away from areas used by children and 
should be blocked from easy access, as by 
fences. 

2. In school shops, teachers should give 
thorough instructions on the proper use of 
machines and on the safety regulations re- 
lating thereto. Pupils guilty of dangerous 
conduct should be warned. Periodic tests 
on safety precautions should be adminis- 
tered. Machines should be provided with 
adequate safety devices and should be in- 
spected regularly. Signs should be posted 
to remind students of safety precautions 
to be taken and possible dangers to be 
avoided. Teachers should set good exam- 
ples in proper use of machines and in the 
application of safety rules. 

3. Teachers in science classes, as for 
example in chemistry, should exercise great 
care in conducting and supervising experi- 
ments. They should eliminate experiments 









that may prove dangerous, particularly 
those involving explosives. Chemicals and 
other materials should be carefully labeled 
and segregated. Chemicals which may prove 
dangerous should be kept on_ locked 
shelves, and care should be taken in per- 
mitting pupils to have access to them. 

4. Adequate supervision should be pro- 
vided for athletic, social, and other ac- 
tivities, for recesses, lunchtime, and other 
intermissions. There should be careful plan- 
ning of rules and uniform enforcement 
thereof. Yard duty schedules should be 
formulated, and care should be exercised to 
see that they are maintained. Dangerous 
activities on the playground, such as bi- 
cycle riding, fighting, and rough games, 


should be checked. 


Stress Safety Rules 

5. Adequate instructions should be given 
on skills and techniques involved in physi- 
cal-education activities, and safety rules 
should be stressed. Proper supervision of 
such activities should be provided 

6. Pupils should not generally be allowed 
to leave the school premises at other than 
the regular times, and special permission 
from the principal should be required of 
children who do leave. 

7. When permitted by law, safety patrols 
under adult supervision should be organized 
to protect children on streets surrounding 
school premises. If necessary, regular or 
special police should patrol 
areas. Warning signs and 
walks should be provided. 

8. Drivers of school buses should be 
carefully selected and thoroughly trained in 
their legal responsibilities, and their vehi- 
cles should be frequently and carefully 
inspected. School vehicles should not be 
lent to persons for nonschool activities 

9. Teachers and other persons in the 
individual schools should be trained in 
first aid, and first-aid kits should be placed 
in classrooms, the nurse’s room, and all 
vehicles in which children are transported. 
An accident report should be made as soon 
after an accident as feasible. 

10. Sufficient insurance should be carried 
to protect the district (in states like Cali- 
fornia) and its personnel. 

In some jurisdictions, statutes and judi- 
cial decisions may require alteration of the 
foregoing suggestions. In all jurisdictions, 
legal counsel should be sought regarding the 
problems of a particular situation 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity for pre- 
venting the imposition of liability for negli- 
gence lies in education of teachers and ad- 
ministrators as to situations in which the 
state courts have previously imposed lia- 
bility. Unquestionably many present prac- 
tices would face searching examination. The 
results: safer schools and safer children! 
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“Finger” Plan 
Demonstrated 


GRAND ISLAND'S 


Senior High School 


The basic design of the new senior high thumb. The four “fingers” 
school in Grand Island, Neb., can be 
compared to the human hand without a 


contain the 
classrooms. The palm of the building rep- 
resents the administrative areas. These in- 
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clude the offices of the principal, the vice- 
principal, the guidance counselors, the 
library, the nurse’s quarters, and the fac- 
ulty study. 

The fingers of the building radiate from 
the palm toward the west, each finger being 
oriented slightly different from the others 
in order to secure the best lighting and 
ventilating situations. 

Each finger, in addition to being at- 
tached to the administrative area, is con- 
nected to the others by means of a corri- 
dor. This corridor saves considerable time 
for students passing from one class to 
another. 

Each wing contains classrooms on either 
side of a corridor. All areas are of one- 
story construction. The building is sized for 
approximately 1400 students. The south 
wing houses the physical education and in- 
dustrial-arts areas. The two middle wings 
or fingers contain the academic classrooms. 
The north wing includes the cafeteria, audi- 
torium, Little Theater, and music (both 
vocal and instrumental) rooms. 

Adjacent to the far ends of the fingers 
is a generous parking area large enough 
to accommodate 400 automobiles. 


Physical Education Facilities 

The building contains two gymnasiums, 
one for the boys and one for the girls. The 
boys’ gymnasium is large enough to seat 
2600 spectators for varsity games. The 





At right is the exterior auditorium 
entrance of the Grand Island, Neb., 
senior high school — McNett, 
Stanage & Company, architects 
and engineers, Grand Island, Neb. 


An economical and attractive high school that stands as a monu- 
ment to the co-operative work of a modern, unified school system 


basketball court is official size, and there 
are two full-size cross courts for basket- 
ball practice. The dressing facilities are 
immediately adjacent to the playing area 
and are also conveniently near the football 
playing field. Dressing rooms are on the 
ground floor. They have been properly 
oriented for use with a future swimming 
pool. 

The girls’ gymnasium with an asphalt 
tile floor (instead of the maple floor in 
the boys’ gym) is somewhat smaller, mainly 
because spectator seating is not required. 

Adjacent to both the boys’ and girls’ 
gymnasium are classrooms which are used 
for health instruction. The girls’ classroom 
contains a pullman kitchen, where lunches 
can be served in connection with 
dances, parties, and physical 
workshops. 


school 
education 


Vocational Education 

In addition to the gymnasium areas, the 
south wing contains all of the facilities for 
vocational education. There are a general 
woodworking shop, a sheet-metal shop, a 
vocational agriculture shop, an auto-me- 
chanics shop, facilities for trades and in- 
dustries, an art room, a mechanical draw- 
ing room, and a complete and modern 
homemaking department. 

Some of the items of special interest in 
these areas are the dust collector system 
and the wood-block floor in the 


wood- 





working areas; the fume exhaust systems 
in the welding, sheet metal, and motor me- 
chanics shops; the blue-tinted, translucent, 
heat-absorbent and glare-reducing glass in 
all shop windows areas. 

Each of the foregoing areas is completely 
furnished and with new and latest models 
of all items of equipment from that re- 
quired for cutting and polishing fine stones 
to machines for completely overhauling or 
painting an automobile. 

The homemaking area contains equip- 
ment for the teaching of all the various 
phases of this type of training. There is 
a complete three-room apartment with a 
stone fireplace in the living room. The 
kitchen areas are furnished with beautiful 
enamel cabinets, automatic laundry equip- 
ment, disposals, and stoves 


The Two Middle Wings 


Classrooms in the second wing are for 


such academic subjects as mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, physics, and social 
science. 


Laboratory tables are arranged along the 
walls in order to provide for flexibility. A 
greenhouse is attached directly to the south 
side of the biology area in order that no 
phases of this training may be overlooked. 

Commercial subjects, English, and for- 
eign language are taught in rooms located 
in the third wing. 
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The North Finger 

Many believe that the north wing of the 
building is the most beautiful, interesting, 
and appealing of all since it contains two 
theaters, the music department, and a 
cafeteria large enough to facilitate the serv- 
ing of 600 to 700 meals during the short 
lunch period. The cafeteria, in addition to 
being very usable with its fully equipped 
shiny stainless steel automatic kitchen, may 
also be converted into a study hall by the 
use of motorized rolling doors which di- 
vide the area. 

The music department is almost sound- 
proof and is isolated from other areas of 
the wing. It contains separate choral and 
band rooms, as well as individual sound- 
proof practice rooms of masonry and glass. 
Music rooms are adjacent to the stages of 
both the auditorium and the Little Theater. 
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A social studies room (above) and typing 
room (left) are two illustrations of typical 
classrooms of the Grand Island school. 
Painted, pumice block walls, tile floors, 
fenestration on both walls, and fluorescent 
artificial lighting comprise the interior 
physical appearance of the 40 rooms 
designated as classroom area in the 
building. The Grand Island senior 

high school was designed to house a 
pupil capacity of 1200. 





Earle W. Wiltse 


BUILDING SCHOOLS IN 
GRAND ISLAND — A UNITED EFFORT 


Almost three years of “united effort” on the part of 
the Grand Island; Neb., board and its executive and 
teaching staff, headed by Supt. Earle W. Wiltse 
(shown at left inspecting construction progress), re- 
sulted in this excellent school. Their co-operative, team 
approach to school construction, as well as to other 
problems, has meant national recognition for the 
system and good schools for Grand Island children. 












































The floor plan of the Grand Island 
school, illustrating the arrangement 
of classroom, auxiliary and 
administrative areas in the four 
“fingers” of the building. 





Toward the front of the building are the 
two theaters. The smaller of the two is 
behind the large one. Both stages are fully 
professional type stages and are joined to- 
gether and at the same level to facilitate 
full use of both areas. The cyclorama of 
the large stage alone contains over 1200 
square yards of cloth. Walls are of exposed 
masonry with appropriate ‘“masques.” 
Ceilings are a suspended type with acousti- 
cal plaster finish, above which are catwalks 
and spotlights to produce many varied 
lighting effects on stage. Both theaters are 
equipped with projection booths for show- 
ing either 16 or 35 millimeter films. Both 
stages have the latest types of lighting 
ind rigging. 

Seating is comfortable. It is the same 
foam-rubber type that is used in some of 
the better theaters in the United States. 
A total of 300 seats in the smaller theater 
and 1500 seats in the larger theater as- 
sures adequate seating for both small and 
large events 


Traffic Control 


Traffic is controlled throughout the 
building by means of a completely auto- 
matic clock-program system and_public- 
address system, with the main control 
board located in the principal’s office. In 
addition, each area may be isolated from 
other areas by means of vertical motor- 
operated steel gates. 











































































AREA DESIGNATIONS 


1-1 Boys’ Gymnasium 4-1 Cooperative Trade and Mechanical Drawing 10 Commercial Department 
1-2 Locker Room 4-2 Art Room 11 Language Arts 
2-1 Girls’ Gymnasium 5-1 Homemaking Department and Clothing 12. Administrative 
2-2 Locker Room 5-2 Homemaking, Kitchens 13-1 Auditorium 
3-1 Maintenance and Storage 6-1 Concessions 3-2 Little Theater 
3-2 Woodworking 6-2 Faculty Study 14 Music—Choral and Band 
3-3 Metal Shop 7 Library 15-1 Cafeteria 
3-4 Vocational Agriculture Shop 8 Social Science and Mathematics 15-2 Kitchen 
5 Auto Mechanics Shop 9 Science—Biology, Physics and Chemistry 


The Library 


The library lighting is excellent. The 


room contains a huge fireplace in cut-stone ° 


finish. Bookstack areas are at one side and 
are extrémely accessible. Also included in 
the library area are conference rooms, an 
office, and binding and repairing facilities. 





There are a viewing room and _ storage 
cabinets for visual education 


Heating 

Heating is furnished by three gas-fired 
steam boilers. Each room has an individual 
heating unit and thermostat. All classrooms 
contain individually controlled automatic 
heating and fresh-air ventilating equip- 
ment. The heating units in the administra- 
tive area may be converted to air-condi- 
tioning units in hot weather. 





The inner foyer of the school’s 
auditorium which seats 1500 and 
was designed to accommodate 
maximum crowds at school and 
social gatherings. The stage is 
equipped with complete rigging, 
lighting, and adequate facilities for 
the largest shows. There is also a 
“Little Theater” in the school 

which seats 300 people. 
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The unit kitchens (above) of the homemaking department 
are supplemented by a clothing design room and a com- 
pletely furnished three-room apartment. Below is shown 
the attractive faculty study where teachers can study, the Costs 


Ceneré “onstructi $1,939,837 
read, plan, and relax. eneral Construction $1,939,837.00 


Plumbing 120,094.00 
Heating, Ventilating, and Air 
Conditioning 258,362.00 
Electrical 179,607.00 
Architect-Engineer 124,895.00 


Total including change- 

orders $2,622,795.00 

Areas: Total square feet: 239,000 

Cost per square foot (ex- 
cluding equipment) $10.96 

Total cubic feet: 4,079,570 

Cost per cubic foot (ex- 

cluding equipment ) 61 cents 


a 

















The vocational agriculture shop, one 
of five rooms in the Grand Island 
industrial program, is shown here. 
Completely equipped for life and 
work on the modern farm, it 

will help preduce better farmers. 
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Educational Consultant 
Buchart Engineering Corp. 
York, Pa. 
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KING’S HIGHWAY SCHOOL — 


A Good Consolidated School 


EDWIN W. CRUTTENDEN 


In 1951, building a new school did not 
seem like a long or complicated procedure. 
“If a new school is needed, let’s plan it 
and let’s get started” was the freely ex- 
pressed sentiment of the young parents and 
veterans moving into an area suburban to 
the town of Coatesville, a steel manu- 
facturing center in the southeastern part 
of Pennsylvania. Everybody could see that 
new homes were going up, new families 
were moving in, more babies arriving . 
so why wait? 

The three township school districts — 
Sadsbury, West Bradywine, and West 





Typical of the 24 classrooms in the King’s Highway elementary school 
that embodies through intelligent planning a“living-learning” atmosphere. 







Caln Townships of Chester County — had 
much in common socially, economically, 
and politically. They also had in common 
a collection of 14 one-room and two two- 
room schools. 


Two Problems 


Sizing up the problem in small group 
meetings, the newly elected directors in the 
townships soon recognized two major chal- 
lenges: a tradition of a hundred years of 
individual school district operation had to 
be broken down before the joint district 
could function; and a steep amount of 
money had to be raised to build the school 
plant needed. 

Fortunately, new or pending state legis- 
lation of the time showed promise of aid 
in solving both problems. Revised laws en- 
couraged small school districts to form 
large administrative units and attendance 
areas by offering increased state subsidies. 

Despite this aid, a vast amount of time 
and energy was to be spent by school di- 
rectors and officials, architects, financial 
advisers, lawyers, and authority members 
before ground was broken. 

After a great deal of discussion about 
the contract of operation—the responsi- 
bility of the respective districts for han- 
dling tuition and transportation, capital 
outlay, current expenses, etc.— a site was 
chosen. A pre-school census was taken in 
each district, housing trends studied and 
school enrollments projected for the next 
six years. In co-operation with state and 
county school officials, a preliminary sched- 
ule was prepared listing the number and 
size of classrooms, special purpose, and 
general areas. After extended discussion, 
the educational and material specifications 
for each area of the building were prepared. 

The final schedule called for 24 class- 
rooms, an auditorium, cafeteria, library, 
teachers’ room, school office, and various 
storage areas. With an initial cost estimate 
of $800,000, a project application was sub- 
mitted to the State Department of Public 
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Instruction for approval 
and a half after the start of preliminary 
discussions on the need for the school, the 
project was approved by state officials 
Actual plan preparation of the school 


Finally, a year 


took four months. Preliminary sketches, 
preliminary plans showing elevations, and 
final plans were reviewed. When the proj- 
ect was ready for bidding, more than 100 
firms were contacted and bids received 
from 42. The keen competition of the suc- 


cessful organizations helped to produce 
low base bids which were substantially 
under initial cost estimates. In the same 


manner competitive sale of the bond issue 
brought offers from eight leading invest- 
ment bankers. 


Educationally Functional 

Set on a large plot of fertile, level, high- 
lying farm land facing a state highway, 
the school grounds have ample room for 
the building and possible additions for 
parking areas, play fields, ball diamonds 
and sewage tile fields. A study of the floor 
and site plan will reveal how the following 
educational and operational functions were 
accomplished: 


A front exterior view of the contemporary design of the King’s Highway elementary school, Sadsbury, 
Pa., Joint School District — Buchart Engineering Corporation, architects, York, Pa. 


office, health suite, library, and teachers’ 
rest room. 

3. Large bus loading canopy with area 
under direct supervision of school principal. 


4. Adjacent cafeteria and auditorium 
split with folding doors. Combined use 
possible. 

5. Carefully planned kitchen with effi- 
cient working, serving, and dish return 
lines. 


6. Large general storage areas, centrally 
located for books, curriculum materials, 
musical instruments, and janitorial supplies. 

7. Separate play areas for younger and 
older children. Ample teacher and visitor 
car parking space. 

Noteworthy construction 
clude: 

1. Concrete slab on grade with central 
corridor pipe trench for heat, water, and 
electrical lines. 

2. Steel frame with nonload bearing 
cavity walls of cinder block and brick. 

3. Continuous windows with large upper 
lights of “Magnalite” diffusing glass. Clear 
glass on lower frames, aluminum frames, 
hopper type. 

4. Low angled, pitched, built-up roof 


features in- 








More than three years of hard work and extensive planning 


were required to consolidate the district and 


to build this modern and durable elementary school . . . 





1. Separation of kindergartens, first and 
second grade rooms from older children by 
two classroom wings. 


2. Central auditorium, cafeteria, school 
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with copper gutters and downspouts. 

5. Vapor steam heat with unit ventila- 
tors, automatic controls. Zone heating pos- 
sible for various areas of building. 















6. Complete electrical system including 
separate emergency and fire alarm circuits. 
Incandescent lighting with a minimum of 
35 foot-candles on each pupil’s desk. Two- 
way intercommunication system with loud- 
speakers in all rooms, corridors, and plat- 
forms. Clock and program system. 

7. Corridor sky-domes. Terrazzo fioor in 
main lobby. Asphalt tile on side corridor 
floors, classrooms, auditorium, and cafe- 
teria. Structural glazed tile on all corridor 
walls, 5 feet high. 

8. Deep well pump with 6000 gallon 
storage water tank. Sewage disposal system 
with one mile of tile drain. 

In planning, particular effort was made 
to achieve a “living-learning’ atmosphere 
in the classrooms. To reduce corridor 
traffic and class interruptions, all class- 
rooms include two small toilet rooms, with 
proper size commodes being installed in 
the kindergartens. A sink with laminated 
plastic work counter and drinking fountain 
was also included. With the classrooms 900 
square feet or more in area, ample space 
became available for pupil and teacher 
desks, activities, and generous storage for 
textbooks and supplies in closets, shelves, 
and cabinets. Continuous windows with 
Venetian blinds make full control of nat- 
ural light possible. Three circuits provide 
flexibility in using the 8-500 watt in- 
candescent lights. 

Painted in soft, pastel shades with no 
adjacent rooms alike, each class has its 
own distinctive color harmony. A green 
chalk board with similar shade on the 
back wall. Individual chairs and desks with 
light wood finish and laminated plastic tops 
permit varied grouping of furniture in the 
lower grade rooms. For the upper grade 


rooms adjustable chair-desk units were 
purchased. 

Desirable Features 

Other desirable features not usually 


found in schools with equal per pupil or 
per square foot costs include: 


























are of gleaming stainless steel, red quarry 












































itt tile floors. Light yellow salt glazed struc- 
alec in| “= tural tile walls present a clean, colorful 
iH background. A walk-in cooler and large dry 
tt storage room have easy access to a service 
tt entrance. Good employee relations are pro- 
eeemn| 080 | moted with a separate office for the cafe- 
HS teria manager and a dressing room with 
+H toilet lavatory for women. Other equipment 
Ht includes a _two-horsepower dishwasher. 
censeme PUTTY) conse wae peeler, two waste disposal units, upright 
a deep freeze, pressure kettle ovens, ranges, 
ri steamer, and mixer. 
++ 
re te oo Maintenance and Operation 
Tt 1 Heating is by low pressure steam with 
IT twin oil fired boilers, each capable of 
+H carrying the building except in severe 
a | weather. Tested water supply comes from 
it a deep well and distributed from a 6000 
Auvor emus rarromae gallon water tank located in a concrete pit 
Cavevemia J A garage with overhead door houses the 
ae school tractor, snowplow, and three unit 
Tei Ftei +i ¥ii SSS555- 52-555: gang lawn mowers. There is ample storage 
= eet et | TT pada y + for tools and supplies and a work area for 
5 Orence ot Se] ensey Weease ae furniture repairs. 
* sania Cost data for the school: 
re Structure $623,169.79 
Architect fee 37,390.19 
Gonen Site 20,000.00 
‘MAIN FLOOR PLAN - = Equipment 53,000.00 
ae ca —, Legal 8,500.0( 
— Authority, trustee, and 
= r bond discount 26,110.00 
The floor plan of the expansive King’s Highway elementary school $768,169.98 
illustrating the arrangement of the various wings of the school. Unit costs on structure only 
Number Unit Cost 
Square feet 50,898 $ 12.44 
Cubic feet 809,312 77 
Pupils 720 865.00 
Teachers Lounge Kitchen Unit costs on complete bond issue 
An attractive room. 15 bv 22 feet with Well planned, this facility contains all Square foot $15.11 
gay chintz curtains, comfortable tables and ecessary equipment for efficient operation. Cubic foot 95 
chairs. is alwavs available for committee Sinks, tables, counters, and refrigerators Per pupil 10.67 


meetings, after school teas, and teacher 
relaxation. 


Health Room 


Has complete services and equipment 
for the nurse, dentist, and doctor, including 
examining chairs, and tables, rest cots, 
scales, eye chart, sterilizer, toilet, and 
lavatory. A phone enables the school nurse 
to communicate directly with parents and 
others. 


Cafeteria—Auditorium 

With the dividing doors open, a large 
area that can feed 600 or seat 880 is avail- 
able for school or community use. The 
cafeteria section seats 375, enough for 
normal school operation. Cleared of seats, 
the auditorium is an indoor play area for 
games, dancing, and basketball. A stage 
18 feet deep with ample off-stage space, 
is equipped with floodlights, projection 
screen and curtains of flameproof material. 
Wired for sound with eight speakers lo- 
cated in the acoustical tile ceiling, recep- 
tion is equally good in all parts of the 
auditorium-cafeteria. Two motion picture 
projectors, one slide film projector are 
also a part of the building’s equipment pur- 
chased by the Authority. 
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School officials shown examining plans of the newly completed school 

are, from left to right: A. W. Gudal, district board president; Dale M. 

Smith, supervising principal; Charles E. Spatz, board secretary and also 

the chairman of the building committee; and Earl H. Smith, vice-president 
and chairman of the personnel committee. 
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Helpful Hints on Planning 


Gymnasium Seating 


CHARLES H. WETZEL 


President, Wayne Iron Works 
Wayne, Pa. 


When the board and their administrators plan the gymnasium seating of a 


new building, they can save funds by following a preplanning program 


Good gymnasium seating is not just in- 
stalled, it is preplanned. To get the most 
from your investment in permanent gym- 
nasium seating, several important factors 
must be considered early in the planning 
stages. Only pre-planning will avoid pitfalls 
such as inadequate future capacity, blind 
spots, poor visibility, premium prices for 
odd lengths, interference with building ele- 
ments, and insufficient spectator comfort 
and safety. 

Sound planning for present and future 
gymnasium seating requirements need not 
be complicated, time-consuming, or expen- 


~ 
a. 


———— oe 


~ 


sive. You can get professional counsel by 
discussing your seating requirements with 
an experienced seating manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative before you plan construction. 
This assures efficient, economical seatings, 
whether it be for a new gymnasium, field 
house, or a renovation of existing facilities. 
Such professional counsel is normally pro- 
vided without obligation or fee. 

Here is a simple step-by-step preplan- 
ning program that will assure you the best 
possible seating facilities for the smallest 
investment: 

1. Call in professional counsel. 


" , 


_ 


Se ee 


TT 


An illustration of two-level seating as installed at the Clayton, Mo., 


2. Make allowances for your seating re- 
quirements in the basic building plan, re- 
gardless of when the installation is to be 
made. 

3. Closely estimate your current and fu- 
ture seating requirements; allow for future 
seating expansion. 

4. Locate folding partitions, structural 
members, heating ducts or other construc- 
tion members so as not to obstruct the 
straight-wall areas where banks of gym- 
nasium seating are to be installed. 

5. Also consider gymnasium seating 
placement when you locate doors, windows, 


high school — William B. Ittner, 


architect, St. Louis, Mo. An example of efficient gymnasium seating, standard gymstand lengths were 
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utilized to achieve an economy. 

















Above: the attractive gymnasium of the Chambersburg, 
Pa., area senior high school (see p. 39, October, 1955, 
JOURNAL). Below: an excellent example of how gym- 
nasium space can be conserved with rolling gym-stands 
is shown in the West senior high school, Waterloo, lowa. 


storage areas, heating and ventilating out- 
lets, etc. All could affect, or be affected by, 
gymnasium seating units. 

6. For maximum economy, plan your in- 
stallation to accommodate standard rolling 


gymstand lengths. Again consider posts, 
partitions, and other structural members 
that might affect the length of the units. 
Seating, like most other equipment items, 
is more economical when purchased by 
standard lengths. 

7. Be sure you buy good spectator visi- 
bility when you buy gymnasium seating. 
The principal reason for installing gymna- 
sium seating is to provide spectators with 
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comfort, safety, and a clear view of the 
playing floor. The rise-per-row (the verti- 
cal dimension between successive seat 
boards) is the key to spectator visibility. 
For seating on the ground or playing floor, 
a typical rise-per-row of 10% in. is recom- 
mended for maximum playing floor visi- 
bility consistent with comfortable seating. 
Balcony seating usually requires a slightly 
higher rise per row of 113% in. and in some 
installations 1334 in. 

Rolling gymnasium seating is accepted 
equipment in the modern school. It may be 
considered the only item of school equip- 
ment that provides a source of continuing 


revenue. In most cases, it not only pays for 
itself in a short period, but helps subsidize 
the school’s athletic programs. 


The Economy Factor 


Beyond this, rolling gymstands offer 
other economies. When not in use they are 
easily rolled out of the way, saving valu- 
able floor space. For example, a typical 14- 
row rolling gymstand which, when open 
extends 24 feet 8 inches into the gym- 
nasium, will close (in a few seconds) to a 
depth of only 2 feet 8 inches! 

Thus, floor space has double utilization, 
and a substantial saving can be realized in 
the total cost of the building. When closed 
or partially open, rolling gymstands permit 
greater room for dances, class instruction, 
etc. The modern trend, in the large, con- 
solidated type of school building, is to pro- 
vide rolling gymnasium seating on both the 
main floor and the balcony levels 

Safety is another factor that bears care- 
ful consideration. Gymstands should be 
furnished by a recognized responsible seat- 
ing manufacturer. They should comply with 
all applicable federal, state, and local safety 
codes for seating. 


Efficient Operation 


Movable seating should be designed and 
installed to provide continuous opening and 
closing in one operation, free from jam- 
ming. Opening and closing should be easy 
and, when fully open, seating should be in 
perfect alignment with adjacent seating 
units. 





QUICK CHECK LIST FOR 
GYMNASIUM SEATING PLANNERS 


Take advantage of professional ex- 
perience provided by responsible seating 
manufacturers before specific plans are 
made. 


Estimate present and future seating 
requirements before planning. 


Avoid placing structural members, 
ducts, or other obstructions along the 
wall area reserved for gymnasium seating. 


Consider the location of doors, win- 
dows, storage areas, heating and ventilat- 
ing units, etc., relative to location of 
gymstands. Any or all could influence 
the effectiveness of your seating. 


Design your gymnasium 
standard gymstand lengths. 


to accept 


Install gymnasium seating that offers 
the proper rise per row which will afford 
the spectators a clear view of the playing 
floor. 
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School District 89, Cook County, Il., 
comprising the Chicago suburbs of May- 
wood, a large part of Melrose Park, and 
a part of Broadview, has just about com- 
pleted an extensive remodeling program 
and the building of new schools and addi- 
tions to present buildings. It is a district 
of approximately 40,000 population with 
an assessed valuation of approximately 
$90,000,000. 

Five of the eight schools had an old 
building adjoined to a newer one built in 
the early 1930’s. These old buildings which 
were built 40 or 50 years ago were much 
in need of remodeling to bring them up to 
date for modern education. It was im- 
possible to pay for this out of current 
building taxes. New floors were needed. 
The lighting was very poor. The heating 
plants needed to be replaced. Stairways 
were badly worn. Chalk boards were very 
poor and old fashioned stationary seats 
needed to be replaced. There were no cases 
in which to keep the many books and sup- 
plies needed in a modern educational 
program. 

The so called newer buildings built about 
24 years ago needed new lighting and new 
heating units. The acoustics were poor. 


Three of the schools had no shower rooms. 


BEFORE AND AFTER — 
CLASSROOMS 


Winning Schoolbuilding Support 


The State Department of Public In- 
struction on their various inspections had 
strongly recommended needed improve- 
ments in order to maintain eligibility for 
receiving State Aid money. Not only did 
the buildings need modernization but en- 
rollments were rising and more rooms were 
needed. 

In the spring of 1953, the board of edu- 
cation decided to present the facts to the 
Parent-Teachers Associations. In May the 
members of the board and the superin- 
tendent met with representatives from 
each of the eight P.T.A.’s and discussed 
with them the needs of the district. These 
people encouraged the board to take steps 
to correct existing conditions and to plan 
for increased enrollments. They asked that 
the board consult with them again when 
approximate costs could be given. 

The late Dr. Reavis of the University 
of Chicago was engaged to make a survey 
of the district’s remodeling and expansion 
needs. He recommended the type of re- 
modeling to be done and stated that 30 
more classrooms would be needed by 1960 
and that 16 of these 30 would be needed 
by the fall of 1956. He found that the dis- 
trict had adequate bonding powers to pro- 
ceed with such a program. 





Cc. H. PYGMAN 


Superintendent, District 89 
Cook County, Ill. 





The board proceeded to secure an archi- 


tect and obtain costs on the following 

projects: 

1. Remodeling of the present old and new 
buildings 


Classrooms in the old buildings were to be 
modernized by having new floors, acoustical 
ceilings, new type of heating, fluorescent light- 
ing, new chalk boards, casework, and new 
furniture. Where possible the large corridors 
were to be cut down, each room provided with 
a cloakroom and a storage room, and the 
toilets brought up from the basement to the 
first floor. The new buildings were to have a 
new type of heating, fluorescent lighting, and 
acoustical ceilings. 

2. Four-room additions at two schools 

In these two schools every room was being 
used for a classroom including the teachers’ 
room and the library. 

3. A new primary school 

This was to be built on a site already owned 
by the board of education in the southeast 
section of the district. It was to house a kin- 
dergarten and the first three primary grades. 
It was also to have a large all-purpose room 
which would serve as an auditorium and a 
playroom. This relieved the crowded condition 
at one school. 

4. A new Special Purpose School 

The board of education offices were oc- 
cupying space in the Washington School which 
was sorely needed for pupils. Since it was not 














The thorough job of remodeling 
older classrooms in the Maywood 
schools is illustrated in the before 
(above) and after (right) views 
of a typical room. New floors, 
lighting, seating, storage, heating 
plants, etc., were completely 
modernized. 
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feasible to build an addition there because of 
lack of playground area, Dr. Reavis recom- 
mended that the board build a Special Pur- 
pose School to house the administrative school 
offices, supervisors, and other staff members, 
storage rooms, and a music unit for band, 
orchestra, and choral group rehearsals. This 
building would also release for children class- 
rooms being used to house supervisors and 
other staff members. 

The costs of the projects were estimated 
at $1,686,000. When the cost was avail- 
able, the board of education and the super- 
intendent again met with representatives 
of the P.T.A.’s. The pros and cons of 
going ahead with the program were dis- 
cussed. The board asked this group to ad- 
vise them whether or not they should pro- 
ceed. The group encouraged the board to 
go ahead with the projects and pledged 
their support to help with the Bond Issue 
Referendum. At this meeting the date for 
the election was set for September 19. 

Publicity was given in the local news- 
papers, talks were given at each P.T.A. 
meeting in early September and a Bond 
Issue brochure was circulated. This bro- 
chure gave all the salient facts under the 
following headings: 

Introduction, This gave the facts con- 
‘ ceming existing conditions; Proposed Pro- 
jects; How Much Will These Projects Cost?; 
How Much Will This Increase Taxes?; How 
Does This Fit Into the Present Bonded 
Indebtedness?; Date of Election; Polling 
Places; What This Program Will Achieve; 
Results of Failure to Carry the Referendum; 
Closing Paragraph. 

This stated the procedures the board had 
followed in presenting the referendum and 
the feeling of the board members and the 
superintendent about the projects. 

We felt that it was our duty as a board 
of education and as a superintendent to 
inform the people of the educational needs 
of the district. The following taken from 
the brochure explained what would be ac- 
complished by passing the bond issue: 


What the Program Will Achieve 

1. The remodeling program will provide 
modern up-to-date classrooms for all chil- 
dren in all schools. 


2. The primary school will add four 
classrooms, relieve the necessity of build- 
ing at Garfield, provide a school for the 
children in southeast Maywood so they will 
not have the long walk to Garfield. 

3. The Special Purpose school will re- 
lease two classrooms at Washington, one 
now occupied by a supervisor at Emerson, 
and one now occupied by a supervisor at 
Lincoln, as well as providing space for 
special educational purposes such as speech 
correction work, psychological testing. 

4. Completion of this program will pro- 
vide 16 classrooms. 

Primary School, four new classrooms .. 4 
Special Purpose School will release two 
classrooms at Washington, one at 

Lincoln and one at Emerson 
Addition at Stevenson, four new class- 

rooms 4 
Addition at Roosevelt, four new class- 

Ee ee ee Ae 


16 

We also felt that it was our duty to in- 
form the public what the results would be 
if the referendum failed. Here is an ex- 
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Also modernized in 
the older schools at 
Maywood were 

the stairways as 
shown in these two 
views. The complete 
change proves that 
the taxpayers of this 
district had their 





money spent wisely. 


cerpt 
sults: 


from the brochure giving re- 


Failure to Vote Yes on All the 
Proposals Would Result in: 


1. The possibility of discontinuing kin- 
dergarten. 

2. The possibility of becoming ineligible 
for State Aid money which is approximately 
$120,000 a year. Failure to receive this 
money would increase the tax rate 12 cents. 

3. Half-day sessions in September, 1954, 
in five schools, and in additional schools in 
1955 and 1956, 

4. Overcrowded rooms resulting in a 
poor quality of education for our boys and 
girls. 

5. The little children (kindergarten and 
the first three grades) in southeast May- 
wood will have to continue to walk a long 
distance to Garfield. The Congress Street 
Highway adds to the present dangers. 

The closing statement was as follows: 


The members of the board of education and 


the superintendent feel that they are offering 
to the patrons of District 89 sound recom- 
mendations for the improvement of their 
schools. While we are anxious to have th°se 
improvements, the final decision rests with 
you, the people, of our community. If you 
want good schools, we feel you will approve 
the bond issue; if the bond issue should fail, 
the board members and the superintendent 
will have done their duty in presenting the 
right recommendations to the public 

The bond issue carried 8 to 1. This 
proves again that people want good schools 
and are willing to pay for them. It verifies 
the belief that people will make decisions 
in favor of progress if they know all the 
facts. Not once did we say that it must 
carry, for we believe that the schools be- 
long to the people and they wil! be what 
they (the people) want them to be. It is 
their decision and they will have to abide 
by it. If a bond issue doesn’t carry. it is 
no stigma against the board of education 
or the superintendent provided they have 
presented the facts in an honest, unbiased 
manner. 
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School B usiness Administration in Action 





A CONSTRUCTION CHECK LIST 


The board of education at Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y., is engaged in an extensive school con 
struction program and will shortly employ 
several architects to plan the needed buildings 
In order to eliminate personal aspects in the 
employment of architects and to make the 
entire procedure objective, a member of the 
staff has worked out a check list on school 
building construction 

Members of the board and _ professional 
executives have used this check list in visiting 
and passing on the work done by the archi- 
tects who have requested consideration for 
employment. The board has visited one or 
more buildings of each of the architects under 
consideration and have used the check list in 
analyzing and evaluating the schools con 
structed by the competing architects 

The check included four major areas of 
consideration 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS foundations, 
structure, exterior walls, interior walls, roofing, 
windows, doors, ceilings, stair treads and plat- 
forms, floors and floor bases, other items 

Il. Specta AREAS auditorium, gymna 
sium, music rooms, library, cafeteria, kitchen, 
food storage, teachers’ rooms, classrooms, 
office space, principal’s offices, locker rooms, 
showers, toilets, art room, science room 

For each of the foregoing special areas the 
check list provides an opportunity to score 
walls, ceilings, floors, heating, lighting, and 
such special matters as stage, built-in equip 
ment, minor partitions, etc 

III. Uriiitres \. Plumbing including sew 
age disposal, water piping, gas piping, storm 
drainage, hot water supply to toilets and 
showers, etc 

B. Heating and_ ventilating includes the 
heating system, steam or hot water or other; 
unit ventilators, thermostatic controls, fuel 
oil supply, and other details 

C. Electrical work: lighting system, pro 
gram bell system, clock system, radio system, 
distribution system, fire alarm, thermostat 
wiring 

IV. Misce_tLANgous — playgrounds, ground 
equipment storage; custodial facilities, shops 
for custodian; paving and curbing; planting 
and seeding; painting; corridor walls wain- 
scoting, floors and ceiling; other items of 
interest 

In using the check list the members have 
been asked to make notes as they proceeded 
and to express their opinion concerning the 
quality of construction and finish as_ this 
might be desirable for the Roslyn Heights 
Schools 


PROVIDENCE POLICIES 


The Providence, R. I., school committee 
has recently set up a complete statement of 
policies concerning the employment, status, 
wages, etc., of custodial and maintenance em- 
ployees. The new rules require that each 
employee when initially appointed shall (a) be 
able to read with comprehension and to write 
legibly; (b) have a good previous employ- 
ment record and be of good moral character; 
(c) be free from habits injurious to himself 
and to others; (d) be in good health and 
possess sufficient strength to perform the work 
assigned. In the case of employees who re- 
quire trade skills, proof of such skills must 
be furnished and licenses or permits provided. 

All employees who have been in the school 
system continuously for six months are con- 
sidered permanent employees. Probationary 
employees include those who are serving in a 
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vacancy but who have not yet worked six ployee leaves the service of the schools, and 

























































































































































































































































































months. Temporary employees are those who is adjusted when he or she is admitted or 
are engaged as substitutes or emergency re-hired 
workers for a brief period of time Employees may not be suspended or dis 
The schools maintain a “surplus pool’ of charged without notice and a hearing. Each 
employees eligible for permanent employees such employee is furnished with a statement 
When a vacancy occurs, these are considered of the charges in writing and may be repre 
necessarily as applicants for such vacancies sented at his hearing by a representative of 
and may be assigned to a permanent job. Any the local school employees union. Every em 
employee who is assigned to a vacancy has ployee who is exonerated from any charges 
thirty days in which to qualify for proba brought against him must be restored to serv- 
tional employment ice without prejudice and compensated for the 
All employees are paid on the basis of the loss of wages. Grievances are considered by 
established schedule of wages for each of the the Director of Physical Plant, or the Super 
respective classifications. Twelve holidays dur- intendent in Charge of Business Affairs, and 
ing the year are recognized and compensation if these cannot satisfactorily settle the dispute, 
for work done on these days is provided in the School Committee is required to act 
the shape of an extra week’s vacation, with 
pay, during the summer. Temporary em- TO STANDARDIZE SCHOOLS 
ployees are paid for holiday work at the 
rate of one and one-half times their regular The Milwaukee board of school directors 
rate, in addition to their regular pay on these has ordered a study of standards of instruc- 
holidays. All overtime is paid at the rate of tional requirements and construction specifica 
one and one-half times the regular schedule tions of school buildings to be erected in the 
rate near future. The requirements are to tak« 
Employees with ten years’ continuous serv- into account: (a) the educational program of 
ice, who are unable to perform their normal each school: (6) the type of construction; 
duties because of a disability, are provided (c) the use of building materials, fin'shes, 























with some other employment within their and built-in equipment. Attention is to be 
physical ability. The rate of pay is based on given to the purpose and use of the buildings 





























the new job classification and to economy in design and construction 
The regular work year consists of 2000 consistent with low maintenance and opera- 
hours and deductions for absence are based tion costs, and good building design. 

















on the regular weekly rate of pay. Where 


continuous operations are necessary, days of NEW YORK BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


relief are established as nearly as_ possible 































































































within the desires of employees WILL MEET 

After one year of service, employees are The eighth annual convention of the New 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation, with pay, York State Association of School Business 
and after five years, to one additional day Officials will be held May 20-23, at Syracuse, 
for each additional year of service N. Y. Sessions will be held in the Hotel 

Employees are given seniority rights on the Syracuse and registration starts on Sunday, 
basis of their length of service. The rules May 20. The business sessions start on Mon- 
provide that seniority is lost when an em- day, May 21. There will be an exhibit. 
































































































































A.S.B.0. EXECUTIVES PLAN 1956 CONVENTION 
Pictured above, planning the detailed program of the 42nd annual A.S.B.O. convention, 
is the Association’s Executive Board in its semi-annual meeting in Washington — the 
convention's site. Seated, from left to right: J. Wilbur Wolf, president; Mrs. Charles N. 
Zellers, local committee chairman; Charles N. Zellers. Standing: Herschel S. Brannen, 
director; Alfred C. Lamb, consultant; J. Harold Husband, 2nd vice-president; Percy M. 
Muir, director; Andrew C. Hutson, Ist vice-president; G. Alvin Wilson, director; Frank J. 
Hochstuhl, committeeman; Joseph P. McElligott, director. 
































































THE AMERIGAN 


School BoondSounea 


An Independent Periodical of School Administration 
William C. Bruce, Editor 





TWO VALUABLE RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE preliminary conferences and the final meetings of 
the White House Conference for Education have required 
endless hours of discussions as well as the time of several 
thousand interesting citizens, professional educators, and 
school board members. It may be said without offense that 
the time has arrived for putting some of the recommenda- 
tions of these Conferences into practical work. Perhaps the 
two following points taken from the report to President 
Eisenhower of the National Conference deserve specially the 


attention and action on the part of the local boards of 
education: 


1. We recommend that school authorities emphasize the im- 
portance of priorities in education. This Committee has embraced 
with enthusiasm the concept of schools which provide a great variety 
of services designed to do all that is possible to fit children for 
fruitful adult lives, but there is real danger that in attempting to 
do everything a little, schools may end by doing nothing well. At 
present school funds are limited, and the student’s time will always 
be limited. It is essential that schools pursue a policy of giving 
children first things first. In the rush for a great quantity of courses, 
quality must not be lost. The desire to provide education for all 
American children need not be inconsistent with the need to provide 
full opportunity for the gifted. 


Concerning school building needs the Conference recom- 
mended: 


2. We recommend that local boards of education quickly assess 
their school building needs, and give this information to their State 
departments of education, and that the chief State school officers 
quickly relay this information to the U. S. Office of Education. 
Responsible estimates place the Nation’s school building need at from 
less than 200,000 to nearly a half-million additional classrooms by 
1960. Inadequate communication between local school districts and 
State departments of education is the chief cause for these con- 
tradictory figures. This Committee also recommends that every com- 
munity and every State do all that is economically possible to con- 
struct the buildings required, and that during such emergency periods 
as now exist, Federal funds also be used wherever shown to be 
necessary. In the richest nation in all history, there is no valid 
reason for the grimy, dilapidated and overcrowded school buildings 
which too many children now occupy. It is an ironic truth that 
most Americans would not permit their children to live in a house 
which is as bad as the school buildings which many pupils are 
forced by law to attend. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOL RULES 


IN A large discussion group at the Atlantic City Convention 
of AASA, in February last, the school board members and 
superintendents present made it evident that only four out 
of ten of the school systems represented in the gathering 
had in force printed statements of policy and rules and 
regulations. The situation, as reflected by the group, is dis- 
appointing in view of the widespread propaganda for written 
policy statements carried on in the past two years by the 
national and state school boards associations. It has been 
our repeated observation that city school systems need broad 
statements of general rules and regulations based on state 
school laws and on local precedents and tested practices. For 
the school board members and the supervisory staff, as well 
as the teachers, carefully drawn-up statements of general 
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rules are essential for the successful daily conduct of the 
schools and for their long-range administration. 

A present need in the larger and middle-size school dis- 
tricts is the development and use of what might be called 
departmental or internal statements of policy and regulations. 
These rarely can be made a part of the school board’s book 
of policies and rules but are best mimeographed statements 
of accepted practices, limited in distribution to the heads and 
staffs of the divisions affected. 

Such rules have been found valuable in the continuing 
control and improvement of services of such divisions as 
the school supplies and equipment warehouse, the school 
repair staff, the school bus and transportation groups, the 
industrial-arts and vocational shop departments of the high 
schools and vocational schools, the home-economics depart- 
ments, the cafeteria and food services group, the school 
athletic and other extracurricular student groups. Rules and 
standard practices have been found especially needed for 
the handling of extracurricular funds and for the manage- 
ment of finances. 

The administrative guides here discussed can have only 
one purpose: to facilitate the work of the staff members 
and the educational welfare of the children. It seems un- 
necessary to say that they must be based on the school laws 
and on the accepted general school board rules and local 
precedents. They are best worked out democratically by 
the teachers and department heads, and they must be ap- 
proved by the superintendent and, in principle at least, by 
the board of educators. Their purpose must be to help all 
concerned by their general applicability, flexibility, fairness, 
and long range value. They will hardly continue to achieve 
their reason for existence unless they are reviewed at least 
annually and adjusted to new ideas and changing conditions. 

There seems to be a very real relationship between the 
efficiency of departments within a school system and the 
character and content of the rules and regulations which 
have been formulated for and by them and which are in 
use in their daily and annual operation. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
COURSES 


THE April, 1956, issue of the house organ of the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials lists a most satisfying 
number of courses in public school business administration, 
offered in colleges and universities as far apart as Alabama 
and California, Illinois and Maryland. The courses are par- 
ticularly devoted to business management, school revenues, 
school building surveys, personnel administration, public 
relations, and other practical topics. 

This listing of courses indicates that business area of 
school administration is becoming more than ever a career 
occupation in the United States and Canada, with many 
professional aspects. The courses should interest particularly 
younger men who can find time during a long summer vaca- 
tion to attend the classes or who can take off a year or two 
for work leading to the master’s degree. 

It seems to us that the great need of the school business 
administrative occupations is in-service training for men 
who have full-time jobs. These will find some difficulty in 
leaving their work in order to take advanced courses. It is 
more important to help competent men now holding a job 
to do their daily work better than to help them gain a 
degree. 
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ARLINGTON NO. 552 MOVE-ABOUT DESKS 


THE SOME-TIMES FORGOTTEN 14%* 


Because the seat swivels 45° in either direction, both left 
and right handed children can adjust for proper elbow rest 
and body support. In grades kindergarten to 12, an average 
of 14.7% of all students are totally or partially left handed 
for writing and other manual activities. For both the left 
and right handed, remember Arlington. 


THE SHORT AND THE TALL AND THE IN-BETWEEN * 


In every grade, body measurements of children vary amaz- 
ingly. In grade seven for example, the average height is 
62.9”, but the range is 52.4” to 73.4” with a standard devia- 
tion of 3.51”. Why make the short and the tall suffer and 
only approximate the in-between, when adjustable equip- 
ment like this Arlington desk provides desk and seat height 
adjustment for comfort and correct posture for all. 





ENTRANCE FROM EITHER SIDE 


Modern teaching often requires the grouping of desks for 
project work. Arlington swivel seat plus open-side design 
free of interfering side frame permit entrance or departure 
from either side of seat. 


To meet the needs of every school child and school room, see Arling- 
ton equipment. For complete information write for Catalog 56. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY e ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


a reliable source of school seating equipment for over 50 years— 


*based on data from ‘‘The Functional Body Measurements of School 
Children'’ published by the National School Service Institute. 
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ELAINE EXTON 


Supplying more adequate information on 
more phases of education to a wider audi- 
ence is a leading objective in the U. S. 
Office of Education’s present drive to 
extend what Commissioner S. M. Brownell 
terms “the remarkable genius of American 
education.”” Concurrently with the educa- 
tional research activities discussed in last 
month’s ‘Word from Washington,” an ex- 
panded publications service is being de- 
veloped in the Office to make the findings 
uncovered by research more readily avail- 
able to the public and the teaching 
profession. 

Special emphasis is being given to col- 
lating, analyzing, and disseminating current 
information and _ statistical data more 
promptly so as to provide basic facts 
to guide the profession in keeping educa- 
tion abreast of needs, service the various 
communications media, and aid citizens in 
the development of education programs. 


The New Budget 


The appropriations estimates of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare which are seeking to double funds 
for the Office of Education’s Publications 
Services in the fiscal year starting July 1, 
1956, are also proposing an over-all figure 
for the Office itself that is about twice the 
amount received in the past fiscal year. 

The funds bracketed for salaries would 
augment the present staff of 17 in Pub- 
lications Services in order to give increased 
help to Office experts in preparing their 
studies for publication, handle requests 
from newspapers and magazines for mate- 
rials of use in education stories, develop 
background material for speeches on edu- 
cation by federal officials and members of 
Congress, expand educational exhibits, and 
service the publications needs of state and 
local citizens groups as a follow-up to the 
White House Conference on Education. 

Larger sums have been submitted for 
printing, duplicating, and travel costs. 
Among the new publications that will be 
scheduled, if Congress approves the money, 
are a study guide to the nation’s capital 
for use by teachers and student groups 
visiting Washington and a Citizens Con- 
ference Newsletter giving a monthly 
report on citizen group activities in 
education, tailored to meet the needs of 
national organizations interested in edu- 
cation and of their state and _ local 
affiliates. 

The proposed increase for staff travel 
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Office of Education 


Publications Service 


make it 


would 
number of 
at out-of-town 
association meetings in the next fiscal year 
and, among other things, provide for the 
attendance of an Office representative at 


possible to step up the 
Office of Education exhibits 
educational and citizen 


field conferences with state officials and 
citizen groups for follow-up activities stem- 
ming from the White House Conference 


Recent Reorganization 


In June, 1954, Carroll Hanson, a con- 
sultant for education and industry on the 
West Coast, was brought to the Office. of 
Education to conduct a special study of 
its publications services and formulate a 
step-by-step plan for improving the cover- 
age and content of OE publications. 

His recommendations so impressed the 
Office of Education’s top administrators 
that he was subsequently placed in charge 
of putting them into action. A third of 
the program he originally envisaged has 
already been accomplished. The remainder 
will be effected in the next two years if 
funds are forthcoming. 

Perhaps the most significant organiza- 
tional change has been the elevation of 
OE’s Publications and Reports Section to 
an independent branch directly responsi- 
ble to the Commissioner of Education. 

This arrangement permits close co- 
ordination with the Commissioner in the 
planning and action of this service and 
is in line with the belief of Commissioner 
Brownell that the publication and dis- 
semination of educational information are 
an important part of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s functions in fulfilling the basic 
Congressional mandate of 1867 to “pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” 

The transformation of the periodical 
School Life (published monthly October 
through June, subscription price: $1 a 
year) from a pictorially illustrated maga- 
zine largely composed of general educational 
features to an Office of Education house 
organ giving major emphasis to Office 
research studies and services has also 
attracted considerable attention. 

School Life’s new content and format, 
as described by Commissioner Brownell, 
are designed to make available monthly 
summaries of each new Office publication, 
to provide current statistics on some 
aspect of education. to review education 
legislation, and present a report on some 
one or more problems of general interest 


"Agriculture for the U. S. 


Word from Washington 








on which the 
working. 

The change-over effected in 
1955, which substituted plain 
paper, a black and white cover for 
with color, and charts and pictographs 
for photographic half-tone pictures has 
made possible an annual $5,000 saving in 
printing costs. It was inaugurated follow- 
ing consultations with an Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee composed of representatives from the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, and the 
Education Departments of the AFL, CIO, 
and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Theo- 
dora E. Carlson, a former teacher who for 
three years edited the magazine Foreign 
Department of 
Agriculture, is the new School Life editor. 

In small ways, big efforts to improve 
efficiency have been going forward. To 
afford greater flexibility in developing pub- 
lications, for example, all printing and 
graphics funds were recently transferred 
to the Publications Services Branch from 
other Office of Education Divisions, with 
the exception of Vocational Education 
money whose usage is restricted by enabling 
laws. In the past year, too, art confer- 
ences initiated by Publications Services 
between OE authors and graphics person- 
nel of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have led to improvements 
in the format of Office publications. 


Office of Education is 
October 
tor glossy 


one 


Other Activities 

Since March, 1956, Publications Services 
has been sending a monthly news item 
putting across some simple point about 
an educational trend or promising practice 
to 15 American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company affiliates for use as phone bill 
inserts if they so wish. This recent inno- 
vation in diffusing educational information 
to the people affords a potential circula- 
tion of 25 million at no distribution cost 
to the Federal Government. 

Illustrative of the material being pre- 
pared for this purpose is the April mes- 
sage ‘Parent Interest Helps” which states: 
“The holding power of high schools has 
been increased in recent years as shown 
by national, state, and local studies. One 
thing is clear from these studies — atti- 
tudes of parents toward education play 
an important part in a student’s interest 
in his school and in his staying on to 
graduate.” 


(Continued on page 66) 
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In complete harmony with the new ideas 
being built into modern schools, Rota Desks 
present the most advanced thinking in school- 
room seating. Because of their unique design 
they will be found to be completely func- 
tional. They give the final touch of “modern- 
ness” to new or remodeled schools. 


ROTA DESKS are light, easy to move to change 
arrangement or for cleaning. 





ROTA DESKS give full foot freedom — with 
no shoe-scuffing base. Correct posture comes ° 
naturally. 




















ROTA DESKS are tip proof. Try them. See 
how the weight is centered to assure balance 
at all times. 












ROTA DESKS are built of strong welded steel 
tubing with shaped plywood desk top ample 

for both left and right hand use, and shaped ° 
plywood seat. 


. ROTA DESKS are °* 
__ . =) offered in three sizes 
yi | J —to suit all grades « 
\ through high 


Before furnishing a modern or 
school. . 





modernized school --- get all the 


They thrive 


on use — 


data on Rota Desks. Colorful litera- 













ture and samples sent on request. 


defy abuse 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Manufacturers 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39; ILL 
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OE PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 64) 


Various other activities to encourage 
citizen interest in education are in the 
offing if funds permit, including a monthly 
newsletter reporting on citizen action for 
education and a series of brief, readable 
pamphlets requested by citizens groups on 
such topics of common concern as building 
and equipping a shool, the 3 R’s in the 
curriculum, the ABC’s of school finance, 
and other subjects based on the profes- 
sional publications of the Office. 

To enable OE staff members to better 
illustrate educational problems and prog- 
ress, the purchase of portable projector 


lishment of an educational photographic 
file to be used in illustrating OE publica- 
tions and to service outside media in por- 
traying significant aspects of American 
education is also planned. 


On-Going Services 

The activities of the Publications Serv- 
ices Branch have been regrouped into 
these two main divisions: (1) A Technical 
Services Section to plan and direct the 
publications program of the Office, headed 
by B. Harold Williams, formerly with the 
Navy Department’s Training Publications 
Section and (2) a Reports Section to plan 
and direct the information program of 
the Office, headed by veteran information 
specialist John Lloyd who has been with 





color slides has been requested. Re-estab- 
LABORATORY 


Duracite TESTED 
CHALKBOARDS 


Outlast the building! Testing 
labs find Duracite good for 
100+- years’ classroom use! 
Easier writing, erasing. Resists 
abrasion, impact and humidity. 
Standard and special colors. 
Designed as fixed wall attach- 
ment or prefab, portable units. 


Also: Factory Built Units 


Prefabricated 
at factory to 
reduce cost of 
installation. 
Available in 
every desired 
size and ar- 
rangement of 
Chalkboard and 
Bulletin boards. 


EXTRUDED 
ALUMINUM 


TRIM 


For all Chalkboard 
and Bulletin Board 
installations. Superior 
to wood. Economical, 
permanent finish. No upkeep. 


MAP RAIL 


Extruded aluminum, with cork 
insert or without. Sliding 
hangers, fixtures. Can use with 
present wood trim. 

Write for Samples. 


- 







ier 
| bee 












WRITE for 
Catalog 56 





laria p 6731 N. Olmsted 
Dept. 456 = Chicago 31 


CORK Bulletins 
Finely ground, high-grade cork 
all the way through. No lower 
grades underneath. Mounted on 
heavy burlap. Soft, resilient, 
easy to clean. Three beautiful 
new pastels to blend with your 


color scheme, and washable! 
Samples sent on request. 
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Aluminum Framed 
Bulletin Boards & 


DISPLAY 


Extruded 63S alloy sections in 
etched and anodized dull satin. 
Widths and heights optional, 
thickness depending on wall. 
Fine brass hardware is alumi- 
num-finished. 





















the U. S. Office of Education for 27 years. 

Technical Services Section: Planning the 
over-all Office of Education publications 
program so as to achieve a balanced cover- 
age of all facets of education is a prime 
Technical Services responsibility. Its activ- 
ities stretch from creative consultations 
with OE specialists on how to make a 
proposed publication of greatest value to 
such mundane matters as approving print- 
ing requisitions tor questionnaires 

The Technical Services Section not only 
advises OE authors on style, format, and 
selection of illustrations, but edits the 
manuscripts, and reviews their content for 
adherence to sound standards of accuracy 
and literary quality, including the maga- 
zine Higher Education (published monthly, 
September through May, — subscription 
price: 75 cents a year). Since July 1, 1955, 
its editors have chalked up a total of 845 
advisory conferences with OE Education 
specialists. The 388 separate mailing lists 
that it maintains provide sufficient flexi- 
bility to permit distributing each Office 
publication to the most appropriate 
audience. 

The Technical Services Section also has 
the major responsibility for certain of the 
special reports and handbooks of the Office, 
including the Annual Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education and the Annual 
Report of the Office of Education to the 
International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Reports Section: Developing a program 
of information services on an office-wide 
basis to correspond with the leading edu- 
cational needs of the nation as a whole is 
a major concern of the Reports Section 
of the Publications Services Branch. In 
carrying out this responsibility it handles 
contacts) with the public and professional 
press and other mass communications 
media and maintains liaison with educa- 
tional associations, lay organizations, and 
individual citizens at national, state, and 
local levels. 

Preparation of press releases, articles, 
special messages, radio broadcasts, TV 
scripts are among the methods used by 
the Reports Section to service their re- 
quests. It is also responsible for School 
Life, gathers materials for speeches, issues 
promotional flyers to announce new OE 
publications, and prepares suggested copy 
for responding to many inquiries about 
education. 

The Office of Education exhibit you may 
have visited at the 1956 AASA Convention 
was a product of the Reports Section which 
not only arranges for the showing of such 
exhibits in this country and abroad, but 
participates in such other special events 
to advance the cause of education as the 
annual observance of American Education 
Week, Voice of Democracy Contest in 
which 1% million high school students 
participate annually, and Teacher of the 
Year project in co-operation with the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 

The Reports Section also maintains a 
distribution unit which serves as a clear- 
inghouse for educational information and 
publications requested by Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, communications media, the 
profession, and lay citizens. 

A limited number of free copies are 
printed of all Office of Education sale 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Exclusive with Brunswick-Horn Foldin 











Rail type boards 


g Gym Seating 


eliminate costly ventilating problems 


No manufacturer but Brunswick-Horn offers you 
rail type seat, foot and skirt boards that provide 
free circulation of air. Wall-located vents con- 
tinue to operate efficiently and there is no need 
to go to the expense of extending ductwork to 
the front of the seating unit. 

One-quarter inch air spaces between the rails 
provides maximum circulation with the unit open 


22 
See SWEET’S a 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


Horn Division + Marion, Virginia 
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or closed. Greater resiliency means increased 
comfort, too, and the lighter weight means easier 
handling and maintenance. 

Here is another exclusive feature of Brunswick- 
Horn Folding Gym Seating. For more details on 
rail type boards, plus the other features that 
make this the best buy for your gymnasium, call 
your Brunswick-Horn representative today. 





How. 























continues to set the pace... 
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¢ — Brunswick. 





Brunswick offers you a complete selection of 
classroom furniture and cabinets... with every unit 
completely integrated with the full line. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, lIilinois 
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One out of Five School Children 


needs professional Eye Care... 


New! The AO School Vision Screen- 
ing Test presents the basic Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test in a fast, effi- 
cient, new way. It shows, by simple 
“pass-fail” tests which children are 
likely to need a professional eye 
examination and subsequent visual 
care. You can even test very young 
school children . . . prevent years of 
error and frustration. 


Fast, Low Cost! Teachers and 
school nurses have processed 2 to 3 
times more students per school day 
than with similar tests. This amaz- 
ing speed is achieved by the ingen- 
ious new design. There are no 
glasses to put on and take off. No 
cards to hold over the student’s eyes. 
The numbered lenses, occluders, 
and other optical elements, all vital 
parts of the test, are quickly dialed 
into the student’s line of vision. 
Tests are conducted at 20’ and 16” 
the standard distances for distant 
and near vision testing. Functional 
design drastically cuts test time per 
student whether kindergarten or 
high school. 





The New AO School Vision Screening Test 


(an improved model of the Massachusetts Vision Test ) 


Easy-to-Use! Complete, well illus- 
trated manual contains brief, con- 
cise details on how to conduct the 
test. No special training necessary 
for the examiner. Built in trans- 
former permits only 6 volts to reach 
the desk unit — protection for the 
examiner and student. 


Well Constructed! Distance target 
washable, made of sturdy composi- 
tion board. Built-in folding legs 
snap into position. Hand crafted 
hardwood cabinet, metal hinges 
and locks, quality optics, sturdy 
electrical components all guarantee 
years of service. Complete unit folds 
into compact carrying case with 
convenient handle. Dust and rain 
jacket included. Information at 
nearly 300 AO Offices or write 


\merican Optical 




















OE PUBLICATIONS 


(Concluded from page 66) 


publications. Those remaining after the 
initial planned mailing are placed in the 
distribution unit’s stock room which 
handles their dissemination to the public 
until the free supply is exhausted. When 
free copies are no longer obtainable, it is 
usually possible to purchase the desired 
bulletins through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


OE Best Sellers 


Although educational rather than finan- 
cial profit is the motivating factor shaping 
the Office of Education’s publications pro- 
gram and it publishes only material needed 
to fill gaps in commercial book lists, the 
revenue gained by the Federal Treasury 
from sales even at the nominal sums 
charged as a government service — with 
30 cents the average price per copy — 
would make a commercial publisher 
happy. The most expensive OE publication 
at this time — History of Agricultural 
Education of Less Than College Grade in 
the U. S.—costs $2 a copy. The least 
expensive — Business-Sponsored Home 
Economics Teaching Aids—sells for 5 
cents a single copy, or $3 per 100. 

In the fiscal year 1955 —the latest for 
which such figures are available — the 
Superintendent of Documents collected 
$112,386.21 from selling an_ estimated 
416,245 copies of Office publications, a 
much larger figure than was allocated to 
the Office of Education for Printing in 
this period. 

Through the years the traditional Office 
policy of preparing pamphlets to fill exist- 
ing gaps in educational information has 
scored some bull’s-eyes. What Every 
Teacher Should Know About the Physical 
Condition of Her Pupils (20 cents), of 
which 273,724 copies have been purchased 
since its appearance in 1936 (Revised, 
1945) is still popular as is Light Frame 
House Construction (60 cents), of which 
217,883 copies have been sold since it was 
first published by the OE in 1930 for use 
in vocational education classes 


Forthcoming Publications 

Within the next 12 months the Office 
of Education will issue at least 100 sepa- 
rate publications. These range from the 
Congressionally-authorized Report of the 
Long-Range Planning Phase of the School 
Facilities Survey just off the press with 
data from 38 state departments of educa- 
tion (55 cents) to a new international 
annual, Yearbook on Education Around 
the World. 


Purchasing Office of Education 
Publications 


To purchase any of the publications 
mentioned above send request and accom- 
panying payment by check or money order 
to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
75,  G 

Since all remittances must be received 
prior to making shipments, to facilitate 
purchase, deposits of $10, or more, may 
be placed with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments against which orders may be charged. 
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P ASE STEEL FURNITURE AND LOCKERS 


MODERN IN STYLE... BUILT FOR SERVICE 


SINGLE-TIER LOCKERS 


DOUBLE-TIER 
LOCKERS 


BOX 
LOCKERS 








No. 840 
Secretary's 
Chair 











No. 6647 TEACHER'S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE - No. 810 UTILITY CHAIR 


r.¥.) 3 Quality — Cheaper By The Year As The Years Go By 


ASE Steel School Furniture keeps that “like-new” look year after year. Quality 
built for service’and efficiency. Withstands the wear and tear of youthful ac- 
tivity. Bonderite treated to assure a lustrous permanent finish . . . anchors paint 
to metal, provides a corrosion-resistant surface. Lastingly beautiful and always 
in style. For classrooms, offices and libraries. Lockers for halls, locker rooms, 


field houses. Let us assist you in your planning. Write for information today. 


No. 6629 PRINCIPAL'S DESK 


5401 FILE No. 835 PRINCIPAL'S CHAIR 


No. 540 
Drafting 
Chair 


There’s an ASE dealer near you 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC 


Aurora, Illinois — 


Blueprint File 
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Summer Enrichment is 


Necessary 


THOMAS E. SMITH 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Bay County, Fla. 


Why should school buildings be closed 
during months when there are so many 
children and parents needing activities 
when schools are not in session? Why not 
utilize the vast investment which tax- 
payers have made in school buildings for 
the youth of the community? 

That question has been answered here 
in Florida and Bay county by the develop- 
ment of a summer enrichment program 
which lasts for eight weeks during the sum- 
mer months. 

Written into the Florida Minimum Foun- 
dation program was provision for the em- 
ployment of county personnel during the 
eleventh and twelfth months for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a program of enrich- 
ment and recreation for children and adults 
in each community. Bay County very effec- 
tively has taken advantage of this program 
each year with excellent results. 


Special Areas Taught 


For eight regular teachers, an additional 
teacher is employed for use in special 
areas such as art, physical education, li- 
brary, music, etc. These units are those 
which may be used for the summer en- 
richment program at various centers 
throughout the county. This permits us to 
use 60 qualified employees to work with 
children at 18 different centers. 

Personnel used must be qualified to di- 
rect a certain phase of the program. The 
activities are classified into outdoor games. 
indoor games, arts and crafts, recreational 
reading, movies, hobby activities, swim- 
ming instruction, dramatics. and music 
programs. Each center has a schedule of 
activities designed to keep children indoors 
during the heat of the day and further en- 
gaged throughout rest of the day. 

Night activities also are scheduled which 
provide recreation for both youth and 
adults. Personnel serving as instructors are 
placed at each center in proportion to the 
number of children. Instructors are paid 
20 per cent of their basic salary for these 
extra months. 


Big Dividends Paid 

It is considered a co-ordinated enter- 
prise with the school board, city commis- 
sioners, and county commissioners, par- 
ticipating in the program. The county assist 
in building and keeping up playgrounds 
both on and off school property which is 
used jointly by all. The city recreation de- 
partment program provides league base- 
ball activities. They also furnish arts and 
craft supplies used by all centers. The 
schools provide playgrounds and buildings 
and most of the personnel for the program. 
This combined effort on the part of all 


72 






throughout the county has paid big div- 
idends. Not only are schools put to a 
year-round useful purpose, children en- 
riched in their learning processes, adults 
and students given recreational oppor- 
tunities, but not a single case of child 
delinquency has been reported among the 
6000 chlidren enrolled in the program each 
summer. This, out of a total enrollment of 
11,000, is a high percentage of participa- 
tion, most of them coming from elementary 
school level where good habits are formed. 

The total cost to the county and state 
is very littke— about 2 per cent of the 
total budget and especially in proportion 
to the benefits received. 

Last year movies of the program were 
made in order that the staff may study the 
program. These also are shown to civic and 
PTA groups to explain the program and 
has been used by the State Department of 
Education state-wide for the same _pur- 
pose. The first week of each year is re- 
served for churches holding their bible 
schools in order not to conflict. It is dur- 
ing that time that county personnel hold 
their workshop and prepare for the pro- 
gram. 


> 


STUDY SCHOOL ILLS 

The day is past, according to Prot. M. R 
Sumption, when school systems call on pro- 
fessional educators to examine them like 
doctors. Today, schools no longer play the 
passive role of patient. Together, the school 
administrators, teachers, and citizens are 
diagnosing the school ills with the help of 
consultants. 

A recent study of present-day school sur 
veys, conducted by Prof. M. R. Sumption, 
Director of Field Services for the University 
of Illinois, revealed that 87 of 100 school 
systems conducted some type of school survey 
activity. In 65 of these instances the lay 
public assisted in the collection of data, and 
in 45 cases, this was accomplished by a com- 
bination of college staffs, school adminis- 
trators, and teachers. 

It was revealed that the lay public not 
only helped collect the data but participated 
in its analysis and evaluation in 45 cases. 
In all but five, they helped formulate the 
recommendations. While teachers were in- 
volved in 47 instances, in only 33 of these 
cases were they asked to take part in draw- 
ing up conclusions and recommendations. 


HOLD E-I-B DAY 


The public schools of Munhall, Pa., on 
March 22, conducted an Education-Industry- 
Business day when representatives of business 
and industry were invited to visit the schools 
and learn about their various activities, in- 
cluding the elementary and secondary school 
programs. Representatives of the student 
bodies gave brief talks on the science, general, 
and business courses. Later a panel was held 





when 


guests were invited to ask questions. 
Supt. E. O. Liggitt, members of the school 
staff, and the president of the school board 
answered the questions. After the comple- 
tion of the program, guests were conducted 
to the cafeteria where a social hour and 
refreshments were followed. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


The board of education of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has voted approval of a plan to 
negotiate a three-year experimental closed- 


circuit TV instructional program at no cost 
to the school system. The proposal offered 
by the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges includes an offer to finance the experi- 
ment, covering all costs of equipment, per- 
sonnel, and renting of telephone lines, for a 
three-year period. The plan would entail a 
control-study classroom, three fixed-focus 
cameras, and telephone lines to carry the 
classroom activity to TV sets in other col- 
leges. The TV program would utilize physics, 
arts, and drafting as subjects for instruction 


FOUR-TRACK CURRICULUM 


In Washington, BD. C., an experimental 
“four-track” curriculum especially adapted to 
the wide achievement differences of tenth- 
graders has been planned and will go into 
effect in September, 1956. Assistant Supt. Carl 
Hansen, head of the high schools’ division, 
in explaining the program, compared it to a 
four-lane highway, adapted to accommodate 
students’ learning at different speed rates. 

The four curriculum sequences are these 

Honors designed to encourage gifted stu 
dents to progress as rapidly as_ possible. 
Emphasis is on the academic program and 
electives are to be limited. 

Regular College-Preparatory is for the stu- 
dent of average ability who is going on to 
college. This is intended to be similar to the 
present college-preparatory programs 

General Course is for the student of aver 
age or better ability who does not plan to 
go to college. It is similar to the 
programs. 

Basic Course is simple, remedial instruc 
tion for the slow student. It allows a number 
of elective courses, including credit for work 
experience. 

The objective of the program is to take 
into account differences in achievement levels 
and abilities of pupils entering high school 
now, in an effort to cut the curriculum and 
program to fit their needs. It is hoped that 
the arrangement will provide inducements 
for further preparation on the part of slow 
learners who otherwise would drop out of 
school. It would also make it possible to 
hold high standards for brighter pupils 


INTEGRATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The New York board of education has re 
ceived a series of proposals for assisting racial 
integration in the city schools. The board has 
been concerned particularly with the prob- 
lems of adjusting the schools to considerable 
numbers of Negro and Puerto Rican children, 
whose presence in the schools is causing some 
difficlties in the adjustment of instructional 
methods. The following proposals have been 
particularly made by the Commission on In- 
tegration: 

Establishment of a higher minimum standard of 
guidance for schools in underprivileged areas 

Intensification of efforts to recruit additional quali- 
fied Negro and Spanish-speaking guidance counselors 

Addition of scholastic aptitude testing 

Recruitment of parents for guidance activity. 

Promotion of educational stimulation in the teach- 
ing programs of schools in underprivileged areas 

Joint sponsorship by the commission and the board of 
education of a demonstration project in the continued 
guidance of students in junior high schools. A budget 
of $44,000 for the school year was recommended. 


The work for the board of education has 


been carried on by a committee headed by 
Richard L. Plaut. 


terminal 
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improved 


ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 


14° metal-wood 
cutting band saw 


All the time-tested safety, performance and dura- 
bility of the previous model—plus important new 
features that make the new Delta 14” Metal-Wood 
Band Saw more useful than ever: 


NEW ACCESSIBLE CLUTCH—Students can change 
speeds faster and easier than ever. 


NEW METAL-CUTTING SPEEDS—Seven new metal- 
cutting speeds ranging from a new low 40 
fpm—lowest speed in the industry with a standard 
motor—give you fast, easy cuts in hard steels 
as well as all other kinds of metal. 


NEW WOOD-CUTTING SPEED—A new high speed 
of 3000 fpm gives you smooth precision cuts 
in wood, fibre and plastics. 


See the new Delta 14” Metal-Wood Band Saw. 
See Delta's other band saws too—a complete line: 
20”, 14”, 10” wood. Compare—and you'll know 
why Delta is the choice of over 70% of U.S. school 
shops. Your Delta Dealer is listed under “TOOLS” 
in the classified pages of your phone book. 







































Send Coupon For Catalog 


Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Mfg. Company 
408E N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 

| [-) Please send Delta Industrial Catalog on new Delta 14” 
| Metal-Wood Band Saw and other Delta Band Saws. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send name of my nearest Delta Dealer. 








Name Title ree) eae 
Another Product by Roc kwell © feed - 
Address_ re 
: | City ____ County State ees 8 
DELTA... Pride Of The Nation’s Schools DR ican 8 ei Fare Seo J 
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OVERCROWDING: 





ws LM 
This school solved space problems by com- 
bining Butler structurals and roof with 
other materials to produce a handsome 
gymnasium at bedrock cost. 


...with a low-cost 
solution—BUTLER 
metal buildings 


One of the toughest problems school dis- 
tricts face— providing, at reasonable cost, 
classrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums 
for an ever-increasing enrollment—is one 
of the easiest to solve with Butler metal 
buildings. To begin with, pre-engineered 
and mass-produced Butler buildings cost 
substantially less than conventional con- 
struction. The strong rigid frames and 
tough, die-formed, weather-tight cover 
panels go up so fast (sometimes months 
ahead of other construction) that labor 
costs are pared to the core. Further expan- 
sion, when necessary, is easy and entirely 
compatible with limited budgets — and is 
done with 100% materials salvage. For in- 
formation on other Butler metal building 
features, mail coupon below for catalog. 


Consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory 
for name of your nearest Butler Builder 


76, pags” 


Steel Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equip t+ Dry Cl s Equip ° 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Special Products 








Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 

Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. « New York, N.Y. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 





eens ese eee eeeeeeeeeeen 
1 1 
: BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY J 
j 7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26,Mo. | 
§ Send catalog giving full information on Butler 1 
I steel buildings. ! 
1 1 
i 1 
1 Name 1 
1 1 
1 Address i 
1 1 
1 1 
i City State 1 

eee sceeeeaseoeeseeeeeenaan! 
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READING GROUPING PLAN 


The intermediate pupils of Coatesville, Pa., 
during the year 1955-56 have been grouped 
for instruction in reading on achievement 
levels, regardless of grade placement. A com- 
mon reading hour has been designated, from 
9:15 to 10:15 a.m. each day, when pupils 
leave their classrooms and go to the respective 
reading classrooms in which children with 


| similar needs meet. 


At the close of the past year, the pupils 
were evaluated in terms of standard test scores 
and teachers’ judgments. All pupils were 
divided into tentative groups for instruction 


and these groups were reconsidered at the 
beginning of the school year. 
It is the belief of the instructors that 


the common reading hour has improved the 
reading program. The teachers approve it, the 
children feel it is a challenge and they like it, 
and the parents have had favorable reactions. 
A good result of the plan is the way the 
program has been enriched for the top group 


which includes the seventh and_ eighth 
grade basic readers. The combination of 
heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping, 


seems according to Supt. Samuel E. McDonald, 
to have definite advantages which will con- 
tinue to evaluate the program. 


HELP FOR GIFTED AND RETARDED 


The board of education of Torrance, Calif., 
has recently approved a program, to be op- 
erated in all schools, which seeks to identify 
gifted, as well as retarded children. Teachers 
and guidance personnel are planning a pro- 


| gram of studies to meet the particular needs 
| of these children. An important phase of the 


| the 





program is an attempt to obtain the co- 
operation of parents and teachers in the work 


TEACHING BY TV 


Teaching by television will be launched this 
year in Evanston township high school, 
Evanston, Ill., as an experiment to determine 
what value it may have in helping to relieve 
the teacher shortage. 

During the school year 1956-57, Evanston 
will use closed circuit TV in two courses, Eng- 
lish speech and beginning typewriting. The 
purpose is to demonstrate how 


more capa- 
ble teachers, aided by clerical aids, have 
given effective instruction to an _ increased 


number of pupils. 


OPERATE SCHOOL CAMP 


The school board of Burnet, Tex., is op- 
erating its first school camp, Camp Longhorn. 
The camp has been placed at the disposal of 
the public schools to carry on a program of 
work in the form of a camp. For the present 
program is being offered to the sixth 
grade only. Counselors are provided for each 
four students, and opportunities are provided 
for learning situations at the camp. The cost 
for a four-day camp is $4 per student, or 
$1 per day for meals. 


% The school board of Walnut Grove, Mo., 
has adopted a five-year program to give stu- 
dents added educational advantages. Ten new 
subjects have been added to the school cur- 
riculum, including § architectural drawing, 
forensics, debating, engineering drawing, short- 
hand, vocational home economics, and second- 


| vear physiology. 






BRILLIANTS 
BECAUSE THEYRE SO 
EASY TO USE/7 












Brilliants : 
Vv! |! \ | 


ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


BECAUSE: 
o3 “THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


¥ The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


~ACNO ADVANCE PREPARATION 
* Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 
‘to spoil. No tedius clean-up when the 
class period is ended. _- 







| “24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 
Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 
REGULAR and “BIGGIE” Size. 
WRITE TODAY 


FOR YOUR 
“TEST SAMPLE 


One Regular Size Brilliant, plus 


| full information, sent FREE to 
teachers. 

| 

ACTUAL 

| SIZE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboord + Chalk + 
Erasers + Art Material « Maps + Globes 
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Mutschler is the ‘Most’ 


Junior high to university, schools that 
— aps cetyl pede install Mutschler departments get the most 
plete with storage and large mirror for 

| easy viewing by cless advanced planning, most new features, 
most durable furniture and cabinetwork 
available. Complete planning and consultation 
services cost you nothing extra when your 
architect specifies Mutschler. And, Mutschler 
departments lower costs because they are 
planned for maximum use by students with 
a minimum of supervision. 


iy Ae 
One of several types of sewing machine " Pe } 
} ' General view of an all-purpose homemaking department that includes foods lab- 
facilities. This particular one provides 4 
oratory kitchens, living area, grooming center, sewing area, fitting room, instruc- 
space for four students two using : 
tion area and completely adequate storage facilities. 
machines 


pen 
oat 


FOR Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Area 


Arts and Crafts im ae a be 
Clothing Laboratory sie “ ee 


Sewing Laboratory 
Home Management Area 
Child Care Area 

General Storage Areas 


Mtr 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 556-1 Nappanee, indiana 
SEND 


Please send further particulars about your school homemaking 
COUPON services and the name of our nearest Mutschler consultant. 


FOR 
INFORMATION a 


If you have a 
building or SCHOOL 

remodeling project, 
call in a Mutschler ADDRESS 
homemaking depart- 
Typical kitchen in foods laboratory. Note ment specialist. 
that it is planned with the atmosphere Let him prove to 
and all the conveniences of a modern your satisfaction 
home kitchen. that you get more 
for your money 
with Mutschler! 





CITY, STATE 





Our architect's firm name and address is: ~ 
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QUALITY 








IS THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY...AND 


To give you the best folding chair on the market, CLARIN 
chairs must be priced slightly higher than ordinary tubular 
chairs. But, your investment in CLARIN quality will more than 
repay itself because you save three ways: 1—lower handling cost; 
2—less equipment cost; 3—reduced storage cost. Not only can 
CLARIN chairs be set up and taken down in shorter time, but 
they provide added safety that’s important. 


The CLARIN design allows the chair to fold automatically 
if knocked over in panic, yet it will not accidentally 
collapse if stood upon. Wide-spread 4-point suspension 

of the X-type frame distributes weight equally... 
makes it self-levelling . . . adjusts to uneven 

floors... capable of absorbing heavy shock. 

Write for complete colorful catalog. 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 2, 4640 West Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


TEN YEAR GUARANTEE 
STAMPED IN STEEL 


With complete confidence 
in the inherent quality of 
Clarin chairs, plus our 30 
years of specialized product 
“know how’’, we take pride 
in issuing an unrivalled 10- 
year Guarantee with every 
chair sold. The tangiblesign 
of long-term economy is the 
date stamped in one leg of 
each Clarin chair. It is per- 
manent assurance toall that 


you purchased the best. 





CHAIRS SAVE STORAGE. 


QUALITY 














SPACE...REDUCE HANDLING COSTS 


Flip—and a CLARIN Chair is folded flat within its storage space. Designed to stack flat and level— 


own frame . . . back, legs, seat and folding mech- can be safely stacked without wobbling as high 


anism ...nothing protrudes to waste expensive as you can reach. . 


— 
49 TUBULAR CHAIRS idea 
49 CLARIN CHAIRS 


49 CLARIN CHAIRS 


WITHIN ITS OWN FRAME 


FOLDS COMPLETELY 





Actual photographs above clearly show that you 
save 30-40% of handling equipment costs and 
storage space by using CLARIN folding chairs. 


> 


TY SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 











School Busi M 9 t Handbooks Population of Subdivisions of the United States. It 
Compiled under the direction of M. G. Osborne, illustrates ar the basis of a typi al county, the method 
Cats ab tin Ween 66 Wiath Weenie) Sereiens of determining present and future population, taking 
Published by the University of the State of New unto account such matters as natural increases by 
= . “ . + births and migration, and natural losses by deaths 
York, State Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. : : : . 
A series of six booklets on various phases of and migration It is especially valuable for the mated 
Sthheols for the Meow Needs stil tines cemiaient: Gediet Wa & entitled. of ent gpa anne « ee See ae Te 
Foreword by Frank P. Lopez, senior editor, Archi- Responsibility (40 cents), takes up (1) s a busi- ee en ee ee ihe ee ’ 
tectural Record. Cloth, 320 pp., $9.75 \ lodge ness management, (2) sources of responsibility, (3) 
Corporation, New York 18, hg y. oe special business assignment, and (4) business man- Homework for Secondary School Students 

This book makes available a series of 59 articles agement tips. Booklet No. 6, Transportation (60 Paper, 4 pp. Burbank Unified School Dist 
on modern school planning, published originally in the cents), discusses (1) general aspects of transportation, Magnolia Bivd., Burbeak, Calif 

irchitectural Record between 1949 and 1956. Part I (2) planning and types of service, (3) personnel, This brief bulletin on homework discusses the 
takes up cost studies of recently planned and con- (4) purchasing of supplies and equipment, (5) insur- amount of assigned a how = names a9 
structed school buildings; Part II provides descriptive ance, (6) operation, and (7) maintenance, including related to class “Spies pod to develop ability 5 
articles on recent elementary buildings; and Part III staffing, mobile maintenance equipment and records mag Meagan —_ ee See ees 
reproduces 14 papers on high school planning and Booklet No. 7, Operation and Maintenance (60 cents) be done. Instructors are urged to develop 
construction. The book makes clear that school author- takes up (1) operation of the school plant, (2) the plan to show interest, and provide 
ities and school architects have burst the barriers custodian, (3) tools and equipment, (4) supplies . 
which for many decades hampered the planning of and research, (5) budgeting for operation, and (6) Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing, 1955 
school buildings; they are now engaged in developing plant operation, fire prevention, and safety. Booklet Compiled by Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. 
new school plants which are almost without exception, No. 8, The School Lunch (60 cents), discusses (1) Paper, 8 pp., 15 cents. Circular No. 467, 1955 
complete departures from old-time precedents and es- responsibilities and policies, (2) staffing, (3) methods Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
tablished practices. The school authority of today is of financing, (4) handling lunch funds, (5) budgeting, Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
expected to analyze his educational program and to (6) purchase and stores control policies, (7) Record A report of the fall survey of 1955 vering such 
set up general requirements of building space. These and Control forms. Booklet No. 10, Personnel Man basic items as pupil enrollment, classroom teachers, 
requirements the architect translates into layouts of agement (40 cents), takes up (1) The nature and teachers with substandard credentials, pupils in 
instructional and service rooms, traffic areas, and scope of personnel management of nonteaching staffs 
details for lighting, air conditioning, sanitation, et¢ (2) recruitment and selection of personnel, (3) cla 
Originality and novelty and a high standard of per sification and compensation plan (4) civil service, re 
manence in materials are welcomed. In the present tirement, and social security, (5) administration and use in connection with the White House Conference 
book, practically all of the buildings reflect successful supervision, (6) evaluation of the personnel program on Education in December, 1955 
searches for new and unique solutions of ordinary Each of the booklets sells at 40 to 60 cents and is 
community school problems. It will be of interest available through the State Department of Education 
after a decade or two of use, to see how well these These recommended practices which are in use in 
buildings have stood up with their use of clerestory at least some, if not a majority, of the New York 
windows, light baffles, skylights, and floor-to-ceiling State school systems set up new standards of 
glass walls. There is a challenge here for boards of and practice in the business management of 
education to reverse their quondam policies of stinting small school systems These books are a must for the same 
on annual maingtenance outlays and of retaining old the professional library of every large and small city time to lay a sound foundation of knowledge for 
schoolhouses until they were ready to fall apart. For school system. those who expect to enter occupations a »rofessional 
these new buildings will need and deserve better care scientists, 
and repair lest their extreme plainness of design and Estimating Current Population 


frequent use of common materials develop new kinds Compiled by Benjamin Greenberg. Paper, 20 pp., School Salary-Schedule Provisions in 266 


of ugliness not found in older types of schools. The Series P-25, No. 133, March 16, 1956. U. S. Bureau Districts, 30,000 to 100,000 Population 
present book proves distinctly that the present and of the Census, Washington 25, D. C 


the readily foreseeable instructional and social pra The complete title of this bulletin is Illustrative 
tices of the schools are well served Example of a Method of Estimating the Current 











a study 
guidance 


excess 
of normal capacity in school plants, and number of 
instruction rooms scheduled for completion during the 
current fiscal year. The statistics were prepared for 


I 


Chemistry for the New Age 

By Robert H. Carleton, Floyd | 
R. W. Woline. Cloth, 688 pp. J. B 
theory Philadelphia, Pa 
large and This high school text is planned to ribute to 
general education of students and at the 


Paper, 39 pp. Bulletin for October, 1955. Research 


(Concluded on page 80) 


THE NEW IRWIN No. 900 CLASSMATE DESK, 
DESIGNED FOR JR. and SR. HIGH SCHOOLS, IS A 
REAL PACE SETTER IN DESIGN, IN VALUE, IN USE 


1. LARGE TRAPEZOIDAL-SHAPED TOP 


designed for maximum writing area, provides good arm 
support and allows easy ingress and egress. 


2. POSTURE FORM SEAT AND BACK REST 
induces student to sit upright; 
provides greater comfort; reduces fatigue. 
3. LARGE BOOK RACK (OPTIONAL) 
provides visible, readily accessible storage space. 
4, REQUIRES MINIMUM FLOOR AREA, 
permits close spacing; more desks per room. 
5. WEIGHT EVENLY DISTRIBUTED, 
provides exceptional strength and stability. 
G-E TEXTOLITE TOPS — School DESK 
PATTERN or SIMULATED BIRCH. 
Proven through years of test in actual use. Ee a 
te: tehar desk otter: thain Senaonel) abbumasigi' Ror tortintSotellsimocieving’ tho’ Write vor current 
‘classroom and auditorium furniture... 0 CATALOG 
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STRENGTH 

DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 
ECONOMY 
APPEARANCE 


uNiTiIzeD STEEL construction for 














\ PITTSBURGH* DES MOINES 


Steel Deck 
GRANDSTANDS 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ unitized steel construction serves 
specific outdoor seating needs of the college and university— 
efficiently, adaptably, at low cost! Whether an addition is 
desired to existing facilities, a new grandstand sought as a 
permanent replacement for inadequate construction, or a 
complete stadium planned for step-by-step development, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck Grandstands offer maxi- 
mum values in utility, safety and appearance. For helpful in- 
formation, request our comprehensive Grandstand Brochure. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES, SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, and CADIZ, SPAIN 


Sales Offices at: 


PITTSBURGH (25).......3458 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) ... . .959 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2) ... .244 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1) .........1263 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3) 1262 First National Bank Bidg. 566 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48) 6399 Wilshire Bivd. SANTA CLARA, CALIF.. 


..655 Alviso Road 
MADRID, SPAIN. .Diego Deleon, 60 




































NEW BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 78) 


Division, National Education Association, 1201 Six 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

The salary-schedule provisions in 266 urban school 
districts of 30,000 to 100,000 population. It includes 
minimum and maximum salaries for classroom teachers, 
cost-of-living adjustments, 
ditional 
families 


annual increments, and ad- 


salaries for teachers classed as heads of 


First-Year Teachers, 1954-55 

Paper, 47 pp., 50 cents. Bulletin No. 1, February 
1956. Research Division, National Education Associa 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ( 

This useful report on the classroom teacher, focuses 
attention on salaries paid, financial status, special! 
teacher problems, attitudes toward teaching and re 
lated matters affecting continued employment. An im- 
portant section deals with help needed and received 
by teachers during the first year of service. Another 
section provides new information on salary levels of 
beginning teachers and sizes of salary increments for 
the second year of teaching. 


Long-Range Planning of School Facilities Survey 

Compiled and edited by Dr. Ray L. Hamon and 
Dr. N. E. Viles. Paper, 71 pp., 55 cents. U. $ 
Office of Education. Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

This report on long-range planning of school facili- 
ties, begun in 1954, offers data obtained from 38 
states. It indicates the projected plans of the states 
for meeting classroom needs for 1959-60 school enroll- 
ments. The report indicates that if the anticipated 
school children to be enrolled in 1959-60 are to be 
properly housed, the citizens will need to finance $16 
billion in capital outlay, to provide 476,000 class- 
rooms and related facilities 


School Expense 

Compared with City and School Expense, 1953-54 
Paper, 6 pp., 50 cents. Circular No. 2, February, 
1956. Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 





>" 
In Tacoma 








This 20th report shows expenditures ict 
compared with combined total city and school ex- 
pense in 37 large cities of the United States where 
the schools are a part of the local city government 
During the 10-year period, 1945 to 1954, the ex 
penditures per capita for schools increased, but th: 
total city expense decreased each year between 1945 
und 1951, and changed only slightly 


chools as 


since 1951 


Pupils’ Day in Court ; 

Paper, 17 pp. Bulletin for February, 1956. Research 
Division, National Education Association, Washington 
6, D. C 

During the year 1955 a total of 31 cases involving 
pupils were reported in 15 states and the District of 
Columbia. Of 27 opinions reported, 14 arose out of 
pupil injuries, and one was a segregation case from 
Florida. Two compulsory attendance cases involved 
religious beliefs of parents; in two discipline cases, 
the courts considered the right of school authorities 
to enforce rules and regulations governing the conduct 
of students 


Feel Their Pulse: A Guide to School Opinion 

Polling 

Compiled by Richard Pheatt. Paper, 48 pp., 31 
National School Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

A helpful bulletin telling how to plan intelligent 
programs of information and effective working rela- 
tionships. It takes up (1) planning an opinion poll 
and selecting the director, (2) deciding on the type 
of method, (3) taking the sample, (4) wording the 
questions, (5) trying a two-way question, (6) con- 
ducting a pilot poll, (7) soliciting staff members, 
(8) utilizing the five-question formula, (9) scientific 
sampling, (10) interpreting results honestly. There is 
an appendix containing a typical inventory of parent 
opinion and a question and answer form 


Riverside on the Des Plaines 
By L. J. Hauser. Paper, 12 pp 
Public Schools, Riverside, Ill. 
Riverside, one of the oldest suburbs of Chicago, 
is one of those fringe communities which has a stable 
population and has succeeded in maintaining its dis- 
tinctly residential character. The population growth 
and school growth have been limited but steady, and 


Published by the 


























chosen. 







Sherman Elementary School, Tacoma, Wash 
Architect: Robt. Billsbrough Price, Tacoma 
Photo by Dearborn-Massar, Seattle 


This welcome addition 
toTacoma’s fine schools 
provides essential edu- 
cational facilities through 
bold architectural plan- 
ning. Of course Halsey 
Taylor fountains were 
The Halsey W. 
Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 

















One of the many bottery types 
in the Halsey Taylor line. 
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the board of education has been enabled provide 
a superior school plant and to maintain its instruc- 
tional program without the usual sacrifices and sub- 
terfuges made by other suburban towns 


Costs Per Pup‘! in Ohio Ci:y School Districts 
Compiled by W. R. Flesher and P. K. Howells 
Paper, 23 pp. Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
This 21st report offers an analysis of school ex 
penditures in Ohio city school districts for the year 
1954—55. The total current expense for six items in 
all cities was $266.56; the 


total cost in cities of 


100,000 population was $274.70; in cities of 30,000 
to 99,999 population, $285.28; in cities of 10,000 
to 20,999, $249.02 in cities of 5,000 9,990 
$237.52 
The School Administrator and the Press 

By Benjamin Fine and Vivienne Anderson. Paper 
loose leaf, 112 pp., $2.50. Arthur C. Croft Publica 


tions, New London, Conn 

A leading educational journalist and a top-ranking 
educational public relations specialist 
writing this straightforward, 
school-press_ relations. If : superintendents and their 
public relations directors master only a portion of 
the wise recommendations offered here, their school 
systems will gain immensely in the amount and 
effectiveness of the school news published in their 
communities. The book is a useful tool for any school 
executive who is serious about developing a 
system of education in his town 


have joined in 
how-to-do-it book on 


superior 


The E tials of Educati I Statistics 

By Francis G. Cornell. Cloth, xii-375 pp., $5.75 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 16, N. Y 

The author modestly declares that this is not a 
handbook; it contains material for a 
introductory college course. For the administrator and 
teacher, the work provides ample material on the 
theory and the most widely applied 
educational statistics. The illustrations of 





two-semester 


practices of 
good prac 


tice are taken from numerous phases of educationa 
psychology — school finance, instruction, and admir 
istration. 
Five School Districts 

Their Building Needs. Compiled under the direction 


of Donald P. Mitchell, director, Division of 
Services and Research. Paper, 155 pp 
cation, Rutgers University, New 

A detailed report of a study of the five schoo 
districts of Caldwell-West Caldwell, Caldwell town 
ship, North Caldwell, and Roseland, N. J. The report 
covers an analysis of the population and school en- 
rollment trends in each of the five districts and six 
municipalities; an evaluation of the existing buildings 
an analysis of the state laws; and a careful appraisal 
of historic and present relationships between the dis 
tricts. Part V, containing the conclusions and recom 
mendations, recommends the adoption of a 6-6 or 
6-2-4 system of organization, the establishment of a 
regional district to provide four or six 
secondary education, the 
tricts, and a capital 


Field 
School of Edu 
Brunswick, N. J 


years ol 
consolidation of five dis- 
construction program, to cost 


$6.75 million, and to meet the building neec 
next 15 years 


for the 


Operction Birth Rate Continues 

Research Service in Education. Compiled by John 
J. Hertz and Carl D. Morneweck. Paper pp. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Horrisburg, Pa 

This bulletin provides data for Pennsylvania planning 
staff and building needs, as well as conceptions con 
cerning the fiscal responsibilities involved 
rollment forecasts are intended to aid in 
the number of classrooms needed from year to year 
It is predicted that classroom needs for increasing 
enrollments will continue to increase during the next 
decade, but the number of 1956 will be the lowest 
in the next five years. By 1959 the 
will total one thousand classrooms 
12,000 to 15,000 teachers will be 
meet the enrollment demands 


Revised en- 
determining 


annual increase 
approximately 
needed by 1965 to 










Selected References on School Finance 
By Albert R. Munse and Edna D. Booher 
42 pp., 35 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
This circular, addressed to officials in federal, stat 
and local governments, as well as school board 
bers, is devoted to school financial problems 
vides a list of references on federal aid to education, 
gifts and grants, bonds for school buildings, budgets 
and audits, business management, financial accounting, 
school insurance, employee benefits, salaries 
schedules, financial ability and 
revenue, and tax exemptions 


Paper 
Gov- 


mem- 
It pro- 


and salary 


effort sources of 
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a addition to comfortable seating, ease of 
cleaning should be considered carefully when 
selecting gymnasium bleachers. Here’s what 
W. R. Cordis, Superintendent, Princeville, 
Illinois, Community High School, has to say: 


“When considering the purchase of folding 
bleachers, we made a tour to a number of 
schools to see installations of different makes. We 
decided on Universal Roll-A-Ways because of the 
easy operation plus the comfort and leg room 
which they provide... also the ease with which 
these stands may be cleaned following a game.” 


He found that both seat boards and foot boards 


Universal Roll-A-Ways* are Easier 
to Clean and Keep Clean 


When Selecting Gymnasium 
Bleachers ... Consider the 


Custodian, too 


tilted sharply while the bleachers were being 
moved to closed position . . . dropping after-game 
debris to the open floor for easy sweeping. No 
other bleacher offered this important feature. 
Write today for free catalog. 


THIS EXPERIENCED MAN 


... Warren Larson of Warren Larson 
Co., 1835 Summerdale Ave., Chicago 
(covering northern Illinois) . . . is one of 
many Universal representatives through- 
out the nation who will be glad to show 
you the superior advantages of Roll-A- 
Way Bleachers. Don’t hesitate to call 
for the representative in your area. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Champaign, Illinois °¢ 





Representatives in principal cities 
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Above . . . cross-section of Universal 
Roll-A-Way in closed position. 
While unit is moving backward 
during closing operations, seat 
boards fold face out to forma 
sloping safety front and foot 
boards fold vertically . . . drop- 
ping all debris to the open floor 
for easy sweeping. Practically 
nothing is carried back under 
closed bleache 3. Seat boards may 
be dusted quickly with large 
mop, as illustrated. 
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% Los Angeles, Calif. The school board re- 
cently listened to a report from its Division 
of Instruction on the textbooks and methods 
used in teaching the tenets embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence to school children 
Dr. Louise W. Seyler, head of the Curriculum 
Division, outlined the pattern of Americanism 
taught in the school system. The conference 
was called following a complaint of Mrs. 
Edith Stafford, a board member, that the 
subject was being lightly treated and that 
children would not understand representative 
government. Supt. Claude Reeves said that 
there was no doubt about school children 
understanding representative government be- 
cause they had it in their student body. 

% The school board of Socorro, N. Mex.. 
has adopted a statement of school board 
policies to govern the conduct of the schools. 
The statement outlines the authority of the 
board and the duties and responsibilities of 
the superintendent. The Handbook for School 
Board Members of the State Education De- 
partment, will serve as a reference and guide 
for items not covered in the current policies. 
% Springlake, Tex. The school board has 
adopted new regulations governing the school 
lunchroom. No free lunches will be allowed, 
except in cases where the county welfare 
administrator certifies that certain children are 
eligible to receive free lunches. No gambling, 
serving of intoxicating beverages, or dancing 
will be allowed. 


school functions. Nonstudents are not to be 
admitted to dances and similar social gather- 
ings during the school year. In the case of 
the junior prom, names of outsiders as escorts 
must be submitted, and such escorts must re- 


ceive the 
sponsors 
% Tucson, Ariz. The school board has 
adopted a policy, prohibiting students from 
leaving the school grounds at noon, except on 
written request of a parent. The rule is aimed 
at curbing juvenile delinquency and applies 
to those who do not go home for lunch. 

% The school board of Upper Dublin town- 
ship, in Fort Washington, Pa., is engaged in 
the preparation of written policies governing 
the activities which it proposes to operate. 
¥% The entire student body of William Cullen 
Bryant High School, Long Island City, N. Y., 
has been penalized as a result of a riot staged 
by 200 boys on a New York subway train 
on March 6. The special train was taking 1700 
students to the high school basketball play 
offs in Madison Square Garden. Three cars 
were wrecked, windows smashed, and fan 
blades and seat cushions ripped out. 

School officials said the damage to the train 
had been set at $175 and that this must 
be paid by the students or from the school’s 
organization fund. Supt. William Jansen has 
imposed a ban on the mass use of public 
transportation by students during the present 
school term. 

¥% Half-day sessions in the schools of Los 
Angeles, Calif., for the sixth school month 
affected 39,629 students, approximately 7% 
per cent of the record enrollment of 525,295, 
according to a report submitted to the board 
of education by Supt. Claude L. Reeves. 

The half-day sessions for last month were 


approval of the principal and 


¥% Carrizozo, N. Mex. The school board has 35,055, and the enrollment a year ago was 
adopted a policy regarding nonstudents at 499,601. 
— free catalog 
- can save you space, time, money 
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Sico Tip-Top | 


— 
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ac = re 
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Tab i e answers the 


need for a low cost, easily portable table that seats more in less space 
and requires little storage area. Produces complete multi-use of space 
and much lower maintenance costs. Tip-Top with attached benches folds 
and unfolds quickly, simply, without locks or latches. Seats up to 12 
children, stores in an area only 1 ft. wide. Top is tough, mellamine plastic 
with smooth, rounded edges. Frame is heavy, 14 gauge structural steel, 
lustron plated for permanent protection. Vertical grain fir benches and 
4 in. rubber casters. Available in 6’, 7’ and 8’ lengths. 


free catalog —illustrates and describes the complete SICO 
line of tables for every need and the SICO System of school and insti- 
tutional seating for greater savings in time, space and money. Write today. 


6090 


manufacturing company 


Dept. 204, 5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minnesota 





% The school business office of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., board of education has re- 
written its specifications for refrigerators pur- 
chased for school use to include porcelain 
interior finishes. In the past, only stainless 
steel and aluminum finishes were accepted. 

¥%& Waynoka, Okla. The school board has 
adopted new written board policies for the 
year 1956. 

¥% Wickliffe, Ohio. The school board has 
revised its report to parents, to make it more 
meaningful. A parent-teacher conference pro- 
gram has been set up for the benefit of parents 
of children in grades one to six, inclusive. A 
school camping program for sixth-grade pupils 
was introduced in the fall of 1955 

% The board of education of Lincoln, Neb., 
has approved four changes in the policy of 
the schools, in allowing high school teachers 
to attend professional meetings. In future, a 
list of out-of-state conferences will be pre- 
pared and the information presented to 
teachers. Tenure teachers who have completed 
five years’ teaching service are eligible to at- 
tend a conference. Teachers who have once 
attended a conference at school expense may 
not again have the opportunity. They may, 
however, attend at their own expense on pro 
fessional leave. 

¥% In Ponca City, Okla., integration is mov- 
ing forward smoothly. The board has an- 
nounced a policy of voluntary enrollment 
during the 1955-56 school year in both junior 
and senior high schools. In September, 1956, 
the separate junior and senior high schools 
will be closed and complete integration will 
take place. An elementary school will be 
operated in the present location of the 12- 
grade program. 

% The Lancaster County school board of 
Kilmarnock, Va., has announced that, begin- 
ning next September, one high school will be 
operated for white children in the county. 
Plans are being made for the constructien of 
a new high school for colored high school 
children. 

¥% The Patrick County board at Stuart, Va., 
has ruled that all school employees must 
retire at age 65, with compulsory retirement 
at age 70. 

¥% The Acadia parish school board at Crow- 
ley, La., has adopted a rule that persons 
soliciting or passing out pamphlets on the 
school grounds must first be checked and 
screened by the principal of the school. The 
purpose of the rule is to discourage persons 
soliciting among school children in 
eliminate narcotics peddlers 


order to 


% The Beaver County joint school board, in 
Darlington, Pa., has increased the liability in 
surance on the high school from the present 


60 per cent to 80 per cent, the minimum 
required by the state. 
% The Beaver area school board, Beaver, 


Pa., has approved a new policy, restricting 
the activities of sororities or other limited 
membership social clubs. The new rule for- 
bids the use of school property or school 
time by any secret organization. The initia- 
tion, induction, or introduction of new mem- 
bers of any such club is also forbidden 


¥% Tucumcari, N. Mex. The school board has 

adopted new policies governing instructional 
and noninstructional personnel. The board 
will allow a total of nine days’ sick leave per 
year, cumulative up to 30 days. Other changes 
include the board’s right to limit outside em- 
ployment of instructional personnel during 
the school year and during vacation, and a 
program to review cases of teachers who have 
reached retirement age, and an age limit on 
employment of personnel. Bus drivers must 
report immediately to police any violations of 
the law in which a child’s life is endangered. 
They must also report the violation to the 
assistant superintendent 
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St. Timothy Church School, Maple Lake, Minn. « Architect: Shifflet, Backstrom & Carter 
Contractor: F. O. Watson & Son « Inset: Stacked door pivots easily off floor 


See what Foldoor does in this gym 


See what folding doors can do for you: fast, practical room ‘ 
dividing; more use and profit from the same floor space; HOLCOMB & HOKE 


important economies in heat, light and maintenance . aN a 

all without rebuilding or remodeling. When the time Ff) LT] 

comes for you to investigate folding doors, be sure you (} 1 me 
LNI NINA 


get the most for your money. Investigate FoLpoor first 


—and get the only folding door that is different and better THE SMARTEST THING IN DOORS 
all six ways: (1) Easier operating—without air “‘pockets”’ ° 
and with 61% less hinge friction; (2) Neater installation ; HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 


1545 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send full details on FoLDOOR 


—track always fully concealed; (3) Better appearance— 
widest range of sizes and colors; (4) Greater space-saving 
—smallest stack space known; (5) Structural strength— ° 
the same size hinge in every door; (6) Long life—proved , =. 
in thousands of installations. Get to know your FoLpooR * ADDRESS 

Distributor, listed under “Doors” in the yellow pages. 





ee 





INSTALLING DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: FOLDOOR OF CANADA, Montreal 26, Quebec 


eeeeeeee 
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SCHOOL BUILDING IN DALLAS 


The Dallas board of education has ex 
pressed a negative attitude toward the pro 
posed federal aid to education, stating that 
the Dallas voters have shown in the past a 
willingness to meet their local building needs 
by supplying bonds when needed 

Estimates show that almost 3000 new 
families are moving into Dallas County each 
month. Many of the arrivees are New England 
aircraft workers with large families. This rapid 
influx resulted in the January opening of five 
new elementary schools, each costing ap- 
proximately $650,000. Each school will serve 


about 1000 children in the rapidly growing 
outlying areas of Dallas. 

This rapid building pace will have to be 
accelerated in the future, however, and a new 
bond election will be held this spring. An 
estimated $25,000,000 will be needed for new 
school construction and modernization during 
the next ten years. Among the schoolhousing 
needs are two additional high schools which 
will soon be needed to house the “war babies” 
reaching high school age in suburban areas 
of Dallas 


BEGIN REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The board of school trustees of Klamath 
County, Klamath Falls, Ore., has recently 
completed a survey of the older existing schoo] 
buildings. The survey which was conducted 
by a committee comprising State Department 
Head Al Beck, Dr. Niles Romney of the State 
University, Supt. Clarence Hines of Rugene, 
and Architect Murdo Morrison, endeavored to 








TO BE SATISFIED THAT 
YOU’VE PICKED THE RIGHT 
HEATING SYSTEM... 


How Prone to Doubt, 
How Cautious are the Wise. 
— Homer. 


you 
































when you do... 

















Your community depends on your 
judgment in the selection of school 

eating equipment. We respect that 
judgment. In your choice of fuel, of 
course, you may be limited, but where 
you have a choice, consider coal—and 


... consider firing it with a Will-Burt 
Air-Controlled Stoker. 


With Will-Burt Air Control, the fuel 


bed gets the air needed for efficient all 
combustion—and you get more of the _ 


must 


check 





BTU’s you pay for! 


HOPPER MODEL STOKERS 
—with open or closed 
hoppers. Capacities range 
from 20 through 750 Ibs. 
eer hour. Features contin- 
vous Automatic AirControl 
for maximum firing 
efficiency. 


BIN-FED STOKERS— in the same fuel 
capacity range as hopper models. Auto- 
matic Air Control adjusts to ever-changing 
fuel bed conditions. 













of them! 


Ask your architect about 
the safety factors of coal 
heating. Write for the 
Will-Burt story, “The 
Logic of Stoker Heating.” 
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OUR TWENTY SEVENTH YEAR IN 





P.O. BOX 904, ORRVILLE, OHIO 





THE STOKER BUSINESS 






determine the physical obsolescence of the 
buildings and to recommend a suitable replace- 
ment schedule. 

Following the Committee’s visit to the 
buildings, the board and administrative staff 
studied the recommendations and the time 
schedule for replacement covering a 20-year 
period. The board subsequently approved the 
recommendations as set up by the Committee. 

As an end result, the board has obtained the 
framework for a 20-year replacement program 
and is now engaged in plans for carrying out 
an orderly long-range financing program 


SCHOOL DESIGNATIONS 


The Committee on School Buildings and 
Sites of the New York City board of educa- 
tion has approved a simplified and uniform 
system for abbreviating the designations of 
elementary and junior high schools. The code 
which is a simple one, provides that each 
school is to be identified by two letters 
separated by a number. In the code J means 
junior high school; K means Brooklyn; M 
means Manhattan; P means_ elementary 
school; PJ means junior high and elementary 
grades; Q means Queens; R means Richmond; 
and X means The Bronx. 

The code has the advantages of brevity and 
simplicity, eliminates confusion in school lo 
cations, and indicates clearly the kind of 
school. 


NEED 476,000 CLASSROOMS 


The U. S. Office of Education, in a bulletin 
published March 25, points out a need for 
476,000 new classrooms, at a cost of $16,000,- 
000 by the fall of 1959. The report which 
covers 38 states, reflects the controversy over 
the classroom shortage, and backs up a state- 
ment of Commissioner of Education Samuel 
Brownell in which he said that there is a big 
classroom deficit and there will be many 
classrooms needed each year as far as we 
can see 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

%& The Penn Township School District Au- 
thority, Allegheny County, Pa., has issued 
bonds for $5,250,000 for the construction 
of a 2150-pupil senior high school and for 
a 12-room addition to the Penn Junior High 
School. The building which is being planned 
by Joseph Hoover Co., Pittsburgh, will con- 
tain 58 classrooms, four gymnasiums, a basket- 
ball court seating 2100, an auditorium accom- 
modating 1200, and a cafeteria seating 700 
The construction costs, including architect’s 
fees, will reach $3,387,384. 

¥% The school board of Upper Dublin town- 
ship, Fort Washington, Pa., opened a new 
elementary school at the beginning of the 
1956 school term. During the past several 
years a junior-senior high school building has 
been erected, and a junior-senior high school 
established in the district. 

At present the board is engaged in a sur- 
vey of the school plant and a long-range 
building plan is being planned to serve as a 
guide in the planning of new sites and addi- 
tional buildings. It is anticipated that another 
elementary school will be needed within the 
next few years. 

% The public schools of North Bend, Ore., 
and the city of North Bend, have entered into 
an agreement to erect a public swimming pool 
on school property. Under the agreement, the 
school district is to maintain and operate the 
facility. During school hours, the pool will 
be used in connection with the physical edu- 
cation program. At other times, outside of 
school hours, it will be operated as a public 
pool. A bond issue of $325,000 has been 
sold and plans and specifications are in 
preparation. Construction work will begin in 
May or June of 1956. 
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why save pennies 


When you tan Swe 


Da of Every Floor Maintenance a 


IS SPENT FOR LABOR 


« Office Building Records show that main- This is clear-cut confirmation! Your a” at 
tenance of a square foot of rentable chance to save money in floor mainte- 
floor space costs, on the average: nance is in the BIG 95¢ out of every ——- 


42¢ per year for LABOR maintenance dollar 


2.2¢ per year for SUPPLIES LABOR. 


goes for tc” —ONLY 5¢ 


WS 


for Supplies! 





ELIMINATE the whole operation of rinsing with 
Hillyard Super Shine-All neutral chemical cleaner. 


SAVE 3 waxings out of 4 (required by inferior 
products) with Hillyard Super Hil-Brite 100% 
Carnauba Wax. 








A hye FLOOR TREATMENT PLAN CAN CUT LABOR COSTS 
Hillyard specialized Floor Treatments may cost a few pennies more, but 


UP TO 50% they will save you many dollars. Finest quality materials and specialized 
/O treatment methods make application easier, give longer wear, eliminate 
whole steps of treatment. For example, you can: 


GAIN greater wood floor wear and SAVE ex- 
pensive refinishing with Hillyard Wood Finishes 
—they have as much as 3 times the abrasion index 
of any other product on the market. 


END all need for waxing of terrazzo and concrete 
with Hillyard Super Onex-Seal. 





Here’s One of the 
130 Men Who Are 


MAKING 
THIS PLAN 
WORK’ 


Charles Rose, Jr. Don’t buy “janitor supplies,” then wonder 


Second Generation 


Praise 
for Hillyard Per formance 


from an Architect: 

“Your help will not be forgotten soon! 
Please know that | am deeply grateful for 
your personal interest in the job and for 
getting us out of the ‘jam’. Your products 
will not suffer as a result of the experience.” 


from a Building Superintendent: 
“| also want to commend the wonderful 


Hillyard 'Maintaineer" how to use them. Save money and time by : : 

bol prestment tien eaneceiend ond service rendered us by your Maintenance 
dying a , plan, é pe e : Consulting Engineer in our area. His advice 
serviced by the Hillyard Maintaineer®. He will and interest have been most helpful, and 
gladly train your custodial staff in most his friendly and efficient service is greatly 
efficient methods. That’s why we say he is | pe eg by Se eae 7 e Cee 

nd pe r our fine floor pr cts. 

On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’. 7" —" 


‘ from an Institutional 
Use Products Approved by Flooring Manufacturers and Contractors | Administrator: 


“We have found the advice and assistance 

A SK FOR A FREE HILLYA RD SUR VEY | of the Hillyard Maintaineer in our territory 

| to be honest and sound at all times, and not 

The Hillyard Maintaineer® will survey in any way prejudiced on making a sale. 

each of your floors, and recommend a | We are glad to endorse heartily both the 

“ Hillyard products and service. Our experi- 

ence with these products bears out the old 

saying that ‘the best is cheapest in the 
long run’.” 


comprehensive, specialized treatment FLOOR TRE ATM 
plan tailor-made for each—to give you ENT 
the utmost in protection, appearance, i 
sanitation, economy. No obligation! a 


Attenan 8 See. anes 
WO? IWoiwan> Oevariin 


- 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Please have your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer show 
me how I can save real money on floor care. 


Name Title 


Institution 


Address HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
City 
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N.S.B.A. POLICY 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Though their membership may change, 
school boards are continuing, and the educa- 
tional process is never ending. 

Here is a fundamental principle of suc- 
cessful school board operation, all too 
often neglected. In recent years, the shor- 
tages of classrooms and qualified teachers 
to meet the rapidly increasing school 
population have forced boards to look 
ahead more than they used to, but still 
too few are planning far enough or thor- 
oughly enough for the future. The story 
of a new building outgrown almost before 
it is ready for occupancy is far too com- 
mon. Last minute scrambles to complete 
the roster of personnel, not too carefully 
calculated in advance, cannot help reduc- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. Ill-advised 
and conflicting pressures from community 
groups with special interests indicate the 
lack of a long term policy of helping all 
the people to keep fully informed about 
school affairs. The need is obvious for more 
time to be spent in looking and planning 
ahead for the next five or ten years as 
well as for due consideration of current 
concerns. Actually, present problems can 
be solved best when viewed in relation to 
a carefully considered long range plan. 
Does your board have one? 

The National Convention is increasing 
the opportunity for board members with 
particular problems and responsibilities to 
get together and exchange ideas. This year, 
Saturday afternoon was devoted to these 
section meetings. There were six of them 
—two from previous years; three new 
ones provided for in the preconvention 
planning; and one which resulted from 
a spontaneous demand that arose during 
the Convention. 

This last group was perhaps the most 
interesting. On Friday, two or three people 
came to me and said that there were 
quite a lot of board members who wanted 
to discuss the question of Merit Rating 
for Teachers if I could arrange a time 
and place for them to meet. A room ac- 
commodating about 100 was set aside for 
3:30 p.m. on Saturday at which time the 
other section meetings would be pretty 
well along with their programs. At the 
appointed hour the room rapidly filled and 
an overflow crowd in the hall grew larger 
and larger. Finally, a shift was made with 
one of the earlier sections to a room 
holding 400. This room was nearly filled 
and the group stayed until way after 
5 o’clock discussing the pros and cons 
of methods by which the accomplishments 
of teachers might be measured and evalu- 
ated for rewarding superior service with 
correspondingly greater compensation and 
recognition. 

There was a clear indication that here 
is a subject which is rapidly becoming one 
of major concern to boards of education, 
the teaching profession, and the general 
public. There are no ready answers except 
that the teachers themselves should be in 
on any plan from the beginning. It will 
take time and study and experimentation 
with different plans to find acceptable solu- 
tions. Certainly next year’s convention 
program should accord the Merit Rating 
question a place of major importance and 
this was recommended. 
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The other three sections held this year 
for the first time, beginning at 2:00 p.m. 
on Saturday were (1) a meeting for those 
interested in the work of intermediate 
unit boards of education; (2) a meeting 
for members of suburban boards of edu- 
cation; and (3) a free-for-all meeting 
where participants might bring up any- 
thing they had on their minds. I referred 
to this meeting in my article last month. 

The chairman of the intermediate unit 
group reported 40 people in attendance 
from 12 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. He said they were enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of intermediate unit serv- 
ices to local school districts and offered 
examples of concrete programs, most of 
them relatively new. They recommended 
scheduling another such section for next 


year so that the exchange of ideas could 
be continued. 

The meeting for suburban board mem- 
bers filled a room seating 250 until there 
were many standing. Problems peculiar to 
districts near large metropolitan centers 
which have rapidly increasing populations 
with many children of school age, and a 
limited amount of taxable property, were 
presented by a capable panel with good 
audience discussion following. Here is 
another subject indicated for special at- 
tention in years to come. 

The sections carried over 


from _pre- 
vious years were those (1) 


for board 


members from cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion, and (2) for members of state boards 
of education. Both reported better-than- 
ever attendance and interest. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS AGREE THAT THE GREATER 


FIRE RES 
CLEAR S$ 
WOOD A 
UTILIZATI 


ISTANCE, ECONOMY, AND UNOBSTRUCTED 
PAN ATTAINED WITH GLUED LAMINATED 
RCH CONSTRUCTION AFFORD THE MAXIMUM 
ON OF A GYMNASIUM. 


YOU'LL SCORE EVERY TIME WITH UNIT ARCHES! 


UNIT STR 


|] sveuctumes, ime. 


PESHTIGO WISCONSIN 


wm es 


Southern Division 


Available without cost to you is this interest- 
ing, accurately prepared, bi-monthly bulletin 
containing architectural details, photographs 
and factual information on unusual glued 
laminated construction projects. 

WRITE today on your firm letterhead and 
we'll see that your free copies of UNiTecture 
reach you bi-monthly. 


UCTURES, INC. 


General Offices—PESHTIGO, WISCONSIN 


Office—Magnolia, Arkansas 


District Offices: Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Orleans 


Plants at Peshtige, Wis 


ond Magnolia, Ark. 














SCHOOL FINANCE 





SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of February, 1956, per- 
manent school bonds for school construction 
were sold in the amount of $143,815,793. The 
largest sales were made in: 

California 


$ 9,057,000 Minnesota $ 3,424,000 
Connecticut 5,925,000 Missouri 7,630,000 
Florida 4,550,000 New York 19,227,500 
Illinois 7,982,000 Ohio 7,285,000 
Maryland 11,842,000 Pennsylvania 4,535,000 
Massachusetts 10,074,000 Texas 10,195,000 
Michigan 9,640,000 Virginia 4,000,000 


As of March 29, 1956, the average yield of 
20 bonds was 2.64 per cent. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of March, 1956, contracts 
were let in 11 western states for 80 school 
buildings to cost $24,067,089. Additional proj- 
ects, numbering 122 schools, were reported in 
preliminary stages, to cost $73,373,566. 

During the month of March, 1956, contracts 
were let in 37 eastern states east of the 
Rocky Mountains for the erection of 777 school 
buildings, at a total contract valuation of 
$225,489,000. 


SCHOOL BOND FEES HELD HIGH 


The New York State Audit and Control 
Department has requested school districts 
throughout the Empire State to list separately 
in their annual school district reports, archi- 
tectural and engineering fees and legal fees 
paid to attorneys in connection with school 











NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 








School Building Construction! 


Total School Bond Sales* 
Latest Price, Twenty Bonds* 
New Construction Expenditures* 
Construction Cost Index® 
Educational Building, Valuation 
Wholesale Price Index® 
U. S. Consumer’s Prices® 


State and Local School Employees* 
(per 10,000 population) 


*Compiled Apr. 9, 1956 

1Dodge figure for 37 states east of Rocky Mts. 
211 states west of Rocky Mts. 

‘Bond buyer. 


School Building Construction?................ 


Date 





Latest Figure Previous Mo. 


o_O ae rrr eee 


Mar., 1956 $225,489,000 $144,791,000 

. Mar., 1956 $ 24,067,089 $ 43,130,171 

Feb., 1956 $143,815,793 $175,840,000 

Mar. 29, 1956 2.64% 2.42% 

Feb., 1956 $226,000,000 $231,000,000 

Mar., 1956 625 623 

Dec., 1955 $ 94,300,000 $ 90,500,000 

Mar. 27, 1956 112.9 112.1 

Feb., 1956 114.6 114.6 

- Feb. 1, 1956 166,966,000 166,738,000 

U.S. Ave. Median Lowest State Highest State 
117.8 128.6 84.3 182.2 


‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce and Labor 
5American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 

*U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

1U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 





bond issues and school construction projects. 

The State Department has found that the 
average cost of legal fees in 100 of the 400 
central school districts average one half of one 
per cent. In the case of the Nassau County 
school districts, one per cent was paid in 
legal fees in connection with a bond issue, and 
State Controller Arthur Levitt has declared 
this cost excessive. There was no indication of 
illegality, however, in the charges. 


BOND VALIDITY UPHELD 


The Florida Supreme Court, in a decision 
rendered on March 26, has upheld the validity 
of a $34.5 million issue of Dade County 
school bonds in a statement which declared 
the racial integration issue had no place. The 
racial question was raised by State Attorney 
George A. Brautigam, who said the Dade 
County school board should have stated 





a new space saver TUC K-A-WAY table tennis table 


















































Now, SICO gives you greater convenience and real multi-use of 
space. Tuck-A-Way folds up or down at a touch and glides quickly 
and easily to or from storage. So simple a child can operate it. So 
sturdy it will give years and years of trouble-free service. 

SICO Tuck-A-Way lets any area serve dual purpose . . . requires 


small 16% x 60 inch storage space . . . is fully portable so it can be 
moved and used for banquets, buffets, etc. 





e Regulation court, flat green with white court lines. 

e %” plywood top, welded structural steel frame, 4” rubber casters. 
e Exclusive ‘‘Floating Fold” frame—no latches, locks, ete. 

e Frame finished in beige enamel, other colors optionally available. 





0090 


Full specifications in 
new FREE catalog. Write: 


anifactititg COMPANY INC. 


Dept. 208 * 5215 Eden Avenue South * Minneapolis 24, Minn. 






whether or not the schools to be built under 
the program were to be operated on a segre- 
gated or nonsegregated basis. Justice Glenn 
Terrell, in his opinion, explained that the ques- 
tion before the voters was one of urgent 
school necessity and the electors voted for the 
bonds to provide better school facilities for 
that reason. 

% The Kentucky state legislature has this 
year approved a bill permitting the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County school boards to 
impose a tax of one-half per cent to pro- 
vide pay raises for school employees. 

% The Maryland state legislature has given 
authority for borrowing up to $118,050,000 
for new school construction in 1956. 

% The Maryland legislature has approved 
legislation, permitting Baltimore City and 
four counties to raise $43,050,000 for school 
construction through bond issues. The meas- 
ures authorize school building bond issues of 
$15,000,000 for Baltimore City, and $25,000,- 
000 for Baltimore County. 

% Under a new Pennsylvania law, all school 
construction is eligible for state aid, instead 
of only that financed by the state or local 
authorities through revenue bonds. Wealthier 
school districts, which still possess borrowing 
capacity, may be able to obtain state aid for 
school construction. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


% Denver, Colo. Board sold $28,500,000 bonds, at 
net interest cost of 2.26614 per cent 

% Antioch, Calif. Voters approved a $5,000,000 
school bond issue to finance a five-year building pro- 
gram. Plans call for a junior high 
high school addition, two elementary 
office building 

% Topeka, Kans. Harold G. Jasperson has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a $3 million dollar bond cam- 
paign to finance a new building program. Mr. Jasper- 








school, a senior 
schools, and an 


son heads a 20-member lay committee of business and 
professional men 
% Voters of School Dist. No. 2, Edmond, Okla., 


voted $510,000 in bonds, the proceeds to be used in 
financing a new high school plant and additions to 
the elementary schools. Supt. G. C. Cornelison reports 
that the success of the bond issue was attributed to 
an intensive publicity campaign to familiarize the 
citizens with the needs of the schools. Meetings with 
various civic groups were held, posters were placed in 
every business establishment, and newspaper articles 
were printed weekly explaining the program 

% Voters of School Dist. 1-31, Sayre, Okla., have 
approved bonds for a junior building and 
gymnasium. Construction’ will begin shortly 

% The voters of Salem, Ore., recently approved a 
bond issue of $2,900,000 for school construction pur- 
poses. The success of the bond issue was attributed 
largely to the fine work of a local citizens’ committee. 
As a result of a carefully planned campaign, the 
largest number of votes cast in a school election 
were counted. 

% Oklahoma City, Okla. Citizens approved a bond 
issue of $6,800,000, the largest bond issue in the 
history of the public schools. The proceeds will be 
used to build new auditoriums for three high schools, 
one high school gymnasium, and additional 


college 


class- 


rooms in grades one through twelve 
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How to calculate cleaning costs 
on composition floors 


It’s simple . . . and shocking! Just multiply the cost of 
man hours per job, times the number of jobs, plus the 
cost of materials. You'll discover about 95% of the 
expense is for time-on-the-job—man hours—with only 
5% for materials. 

Cleaning maintenance can be done in less time, and 
the frequency of doing the jobs can be cut way down 
—with Holcomb Scientific Cleaning Materials. They 
do a better job in less time . . . enable you to save where 
you can save the most, on the 95% end of your total 
cleaning costs. And that isn’t all. By doing the jobs 
less frequently, you use less material and save more. 

Try these three proved steps to cleaner, more beau- 
tiful composition floors. 


1. Start from scratch—get your floors really clean with 
Holcomb Fioats Orff, the concentrated 100% active 
synthetic detergent for all composition floors. 

2. Beautify and protect those floors with Holcomb 
WATER-PROOF WAx. It outwears other waxes 2-5 times, 
flows on easily, resists scuffing, is not slippery and can 
be wet-mopped repeatedly. 

3. Sweep your floors with a Holcomb DustLess 
Sweeper. It sweeps cleaner, faster; keeps waxed floors 
free of gritty dust and dirt that mar beauty and grind 
away wax films. 

You can cut your cleaning costs with Holcomb 
Scientific Cleaning Materials. For the name of 
your nearest Holcombman, write: 


HOLCOMB SCIENTIFIC CLEANING MATERIALS 
J. 1. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. + 1601 Barth Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEW YORK + DALLAS «+ LOS ANGELES 


Holcomb Vacmobile—the mod- 
ern, full-powered vacuum for new 
speed and ease on every vacuum- 
ing job—wet or dry. 12 “job engi- 
neered’’ models to choose from. 
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Holcomb Floor Machine—in 
three popular sizes, designed to 
handle scrubbing and polishing 
jobs quickly, efficiently. Heavy 
duty motors, adjustable handles. 











CLEVELAND SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has approved new salary schedules cover- 
ing teachers, principals, assistant principals, 
shop superintendents, administrators, and 
supervisors. 

The schedule for teachers provides a mini- 
mum salary of $4,000 and a maximum of 
$6,500 for teachers after 14 years’ service. 
New teachers without a bachelor’s degree be- 
gin at $3,600. The maximum for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree ranges from $6,100 
to $6,300, and for teachers holding a master’s 
degree, $6,300 to $6,500. A differential of 
$500 per year is paid to teachers serving as 
supervising assistant principals, head teachers, 
or head workers in attendance centers. Heads 
of departments in junior and senior high 
schools in which there are more than 215 
class periods are paid a differential of $400 
per year. 

Administrators and supervisors begin at an 
initial salary, of $5,800 to $6,600 and go to 
$10,000. Those holding a B.A. degree begin 
at $7,400 to $8,600 and go to $12,400, and 
those holding an M.A. degree go to $13,000. 


CHAMPAIGN SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Dist. No. 4, 
Champaign, IIl., has adopted a salary schedule 
which became effective March 12, 1956. The 
schedule classifies teachers by professional 
training and years of experience. Teachers 
without a degree begin at $3,300 and go to 
$4,500 after eight years’ experience. Teachers 
with an A.B. degree start at $3,600 and 
advance to $5,200 after 13 years. Teachers 
with an A.B. degree and 15 semester hours 
begin begin at $3,700 and go to $5,300 after 
13 years. Teachers holding an M.A. degree 
begin at $3,800 and go to $5,600; teachers 
with an M.A. degree and 15 semester hours 
start at $3,900 and go to $5,700; and teachers 
with an M.A. degree and 30 hours begin at 
$4,000 and go to $5,800. 

Teachers with years of outside teaching 
experience who transfer to the Champaign 
system are given credit on the Champaign 
schedule, ranging from one year to 10 years 
for those with 15 or more years’ experience. 


NEW YORK CITY INCREASES 


New York City public school teachers stand 
to get a $21,000,000 salary increase, but they 
are dissatisfied because they had expected 
more. A total of 34,000 teachers and super- 
visors will be paid annual increases of $250 
to $1,650 each, effective July 1, 1956. The 
salary of teachers with a bachelor’s degree will 
be $4,000 to $7,600; those with a master’s 
degree, $4,400 to $8,000. Of the 17,000 teach- 
ers on maximum salary, those holding a 
bachelor’s degree will be paid $550, and those 
with a master’s degree, $650. A total of 
14,000 teachers below the maximum will be 
paid $250 each for a bachelor’s degree, and 
$350 if they hold a master’s degree. One 
thousand teachers will receive $1,000 each, 
600 will be paid $1,650 each, and 1500 will 
get $315 each. 


TUCSON SCHEDULE 

The beard of education of Tucson, Ariz., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for 1956-57, 
which is based on years of experience and pro- 
fessional training. All teachers are divided into 
three groups. Teachers holding a_ bachelor’s 
degree begin at $4,000 and go to $6,600 in 
the fourteenth year; teachers having a bach- 
elor’s degree and 30 graduate hours’ credit, 
start at $4,100 and go to $6,700; and teachers 
holding a master’s degree begin at $4,200 and 






90 


go to $6,800 in the fourteenth year. 

The rules provide that experienced teachers 
coming into the school system will be given a 
credit of $100 a year up to a maximum of 
five years. A teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and five years’ experience will begin at $4,500 
and advance at the rate of $200 a year until 
the maximum is reached. 

All teachers entering the system must serve 
a three-year probationary period but are on 
tenure following the third year. Teachers on 
tenure or probation are required to maintain 
a high standard of work in order to continue 
service in the system. 

All teachers are allowed ten days’ sick leave, 
with pay, during the school year. A doctor’s 
certificate is required if a teacher is absent 
more than two days. Unused sick leave may 
be allowed to accumulate up to a total of 
90 days. Teachers may be absent for three 
days for illness in his or her immediate family 





NEW SEATTLE SUPERINTENDENT 
Ernest William Campbell will succeed Samuel E. 
Fleming as superintendent of schools at Seattle, Wash., 
on July 1. Mr. Campbell has been assistant superin- 





Ernest W. Campbell 


Samuel E. Fleming 


tendent in charge of high schools and vocational edu- 
cation since 1945, and has been a member of the 
Seattle school system staff since 1936. 

Announcement that Campbell will replace the retiring 
Fleming was made by Dietrich Schmitz, board presi- 
dent. ‘“‘The board was unanimous in determining that 
Mr. Campbell was well qualified to be superin- 
tendent in our city of 102 schools and 89,000 chil- 
dren,’’ Schmitz said. Campbell’s starting salary was 
set at $16,000 

Fleming, who was 70 last year, has been an edu- 
cational leader in the Pacific northwest for half a 
century. Since 1940 alone, he has helped the board 


raise and place $38,000,000 in construction of new 
school facilities 
PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
% Supt. W. Victor Hirt, of Fulton, Mo., has been 


re-elected for another term. 

% Supt. B. D. Hottts, of Welch, Okla., has been 
been re-elected for the next year 

*% Supt. E. E. Bartties, of Henryetta, Okla., has 
been re-elected for another three-year term 

% Supt. G. M. Roperts, of Bartlesville, Okla., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

% Supt. T. V. Haceman, of Blue Springs, Mo., 
has been re-elected for a three-year term 

*% Supt. E. L. Burtrerrrerp, of Herington, 
has been re-elected for a two-year term 

% Supt. H. S. FitzGerarp, of McCamey, Tex., has 
been re-elected for another term 

* Supt. E. H. Lorrinc, of 
re-elected for another term. 


Kans., 


Lasara, Tex., has been 


%& Cart Extiott has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Scranton, Tex 

*% Supt. J. R. Lowe, of Athens, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

%& Supt. WAtter J. Ropertson, of Las Vegas, 


N. Mex., has been given a five-year contract by the 
board for the term beginning July 1, 1956. He has 
been serving as superintendent since 1941. 

%® Rex R. Wyrick is the new superintendent of 
schools at Warrensburg, Mo., succeeding Fred B 
House 














% Atva DaVautt, of Hornersville, Mo., has suc- 
ceeded R. E. Nicholas at Campbell 


% Supt. M. F. Towry, of Eufaula, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

%& Supt. CHartes B. Crovcn, of the Hamilton 
County, Ohio, schools, has been given a five-year 


contract by the Hamilton county board 

% Cress O. Hoyt has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Des Moines, Iowa., to succeed N. D. 
McCombs. Mr. Hoyt was formerly deputy superin- 
tendent 


* M. T. 


SHELDON has accepted a two-year contract 


as superintendent of the R-1 school district at Fort 
Osage, Mo. 
* J. G. Burceson, of Gordon, Neb., has been 


elected superintendent of 
succeed G. E. Miller. 

% The Pittsburgh Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
honored Supt. E. A. Drwmick, of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, as the ‘Man of the Year in Education.” 


schools at Lexington, to 


%& James L. Merrtnew is the new superintendent of 
schools at Corona, Calif. 

% Heser U. Hunt, of Sedalia, Mo., has been re- 
elected superintendent for the next year 

w ArtHur G. Martin, of Ashland, Pa., has been 


elected superintendent at Glen Ridge, N. J 

%& Supt. Wititre G. Smit, of Billings, Okla., has 
been re-elected to a seventh term. 

%& Supt. J. N. McKeet, of Cromwell, 
been re-elected for another year 

% Hucu M. Wi sy has been elected superintendent 
at Claremont, Calif. 

% Supt. Hucu Price, of Florence, 
re-elected for the next year 

¥% Supt. Ropert H. CLark, of Webb City, Mo., has 
been re-elected for a sixth term. 

% Supt. KENNETH Epperson, of 
has been re-elected for another year 
% Supt. WINston C. Monroe, of Conway Springs, 
Kans., has been re-elected. 

*% Supt. R. W. ANpeRSON, of Neosho, Mo., has 
been re-elected for his nineteenth term 

% Supt. James E. JAGEMANN, of Knob Noster, Mo., 
has been re-elected. 


Okla., has 
Kans., 


has been 


Blandisville, Ill., 


% Supt. Ciirrorp Peterson, of Altus, Okla., has 
been re-elected. 

*% Dr. Wiritiam F. Russext, president-emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, died in a 
New York City hospital on March 26, of a heart 
attack 

Dr. Russell, who was deputy director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, had been in 


charge of the ICA’s technical service for two years. 
Throughout his career, Dr. Russell recognized the need 
for greater public interest in education, and he was 
a tireless worker for increased community understand- 
ing of the schools and a stanch defender of public 
education. Two of his main interests were international 
education and the promotion of good citizenship 

%& Supt. J. D. Surnxte, of Roswell, N. Mex., has 
been re-elected to a two-year term, beginning July 1, 
1956. Mr. Shinkle has indicated that he will retire 
at the end of the two-year term in June, 1958, when 
he will complete 38 years of service in Roswell 
% Joun Byorce, of Whitewater, Wis., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Temah 
we Watt Creamer is the new 
Stuart, Neb 


been 


superintendent at 


ASCD NAMES OFFICIALS 
The new president of the Association for Supervision 
ind Curriculum Development is Robert S. Gilchrist, 
uperintendent of schools at University City, Mo. He 
took office at the association’s 11th annual conference 
held March 23, at the New Yorker Hotel, New York 





Robert S. Gilchrist 


Rodney Tillman 


City. In June, Rodney Tillman will succeed Dr 
George W. Denemark as executive secretary to this 
group 
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FETY’S SAKE 


AIR BRAKES— 


: The brakes proven for safer operation 


- on virtually every public bus in the nation! 


s10n 
rist, 

He 
‘nce 


Fer 


SCHOOL BUS 
TRANSPORTATION 






WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 


Here's the complete story on 
how much Air Brakes can con- 
t tribute to school bus sofety. 
Write to the factory today. 
Dr 
this 


1956 


Over the years in public bus operation, Air 
Brakes have proved to be the safest, most 
dependable stopping power under every 
operating condition. In fact they have rolled 
up such an overwhelming degree of supe- 
riority over all other types of brakes that 
virtually all of the 103,000 public buses 
operating in 1954 were Air Brake equipped! 

The reason is obvious—public bus com- 
panies can’t afford to take chances on 
passenger safety. 

As a school administrator, charged with 


THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS 





BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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the vital responsibility of providing school 
children with safe school bus transporta- 
tion, we think we can assume that you 
won’t want to take chances either. That’s 
why we recommend you make certain your 
students receive all the extra protection of 
the world’s safest braking system by insist- 
ing that all bids submitted to your board 
on new school buses include Air Brakes. 

The choice is yours—for safety’s sake 
be sure you make it dependable Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes! 








FROM 
POINT 
OF VIEW... 


TO TEACHERS OF TYPING: 
tched TO ‘PRIN rade SUPERI} 
PAS assur 


In schools which have swi 
IBM Electrics 


to IBM, it has been noted that 
mly Ame 


ypewr i 


students type faster and more 


accurately on any typewriter -- 
electr 


even manual --~ when they have 
most | 


been trained on IBM Electrics: 
In tc 


uae! 
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SUPERINTENDENTS : 


assured that the IBM is not 
nly America's finest electric 


ypewriter -~ but it is the 


electric that students will be 


most likely to use Later on. 


In today's growing trend to 


te. 
electrics, IBM is the favorit 


x age FE 


', OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELE 
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STOP THE 
LITTERBUG 


WITH WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


Refuse Basket 


vl 
3 modern chair: 
Check this --.and know why 
Krueger's Series 100 
gives you 
better performance 
at lower cost! 


FOR SIZE, COMFORT AND d 
SERVICE THIS CHAIR MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 


One of the most comfortable folding chairs 

of all—and certainly the best value per dollar 
expenditure! Strong, rigid and durable, its 

electrically seam-welded tubular steel frame is specially 
designed and constructed to provide many years of the 
hardest kind of usage. Unusually safe, too, there are no 
sharp edges, corners or exposed mechanisms to pinch the 
occupant or tear one’s clothing — no danger of chair acci- 
dentally tipping if seated well forward or far back. Beau- 
tifully finished in Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 
baked-on enamel. Steel or wood veneer seats. Write for 
new special, detailed brochure. 





HEAVY GAUGE 
TUBULAR FRAMES 
Note reinforcing at 
sect pivot points with 
6” vertical frame 
strengtheners for 
stronger support — 
more rigid bearing 
points to secure seat 
pivot rod — prevent 
frame spreading. 





LARGER, 
ROOMIER SEATS 
Choice of contour 
shaped and drawn 
one-piece stes! sect 
15%" wide by 16” 
deep or two-way 
contour shaped wood 
veneer seot with 
sloping forward edge 
for moximum comfort. 





SIMPLIFIED, 
QUIET CLOSING 


A light push down- 
ward on the backrest 
ond chair opens—an 
upward lift and it 
closes. No other 
choir operotes so 
easily, so smoothly! 
Folds fiat to double 
frome thickness. 





@ Wheeling Expanded Metal Refuse Baskets actually 
invite use. Handsome enough to attract attention and 
discourage littering. Already thousands are in use in 
New York, Chicago and leading beaches, parks, golf 
courses and schools. 

They're built to last, too. Rugged Safe-T-Mesh con- 
struction with welded reinforcing bands, ribs and rolled 
top edging, and one-piece perforated bottom dish. Choice 
of galvanized, baked green or blue lead vinyl finish. 

Help stop the litterbug in your area. Write, wire or 
call for full details today. 


Help Keep America Beautiful. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Louis. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston 


f CHAIR TRUCKS 


Four standord sizes 
hold both X-type 
channel or Y-type 
tubular choirs — up- 
right of horizontal. 
Regular or under -stage models. 
Demountable ends and exclusive 
chan-angle frames permit stack- 
ing empty trucks one on other. 


Hig BG? 


METAL PRODUCTS e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


For new, complete line catalog 
No. 600 as well as brochure 100. 
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you 
talk 
better 
with 


HALKL 


Use audio and visual 
methods for a better teach- 
ing job! 


Just as television enables 
people to see as well as 
hear so a “Chalk Talking” 
teacher “draws out" her 
pupils to see and under- 
stand. 


YOUR CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
VISUAL AIDS! 


© For writing and lettering 
© For group work and drill 
in number work, English, 
spelling, art 
\ e For demonstration and 
4 illustration in drawing, 
\ geography, graphic arts, 
shop work 


 \ For best chalkboard results 
*% \ and protections use Hygieia 
\ Old Faithful Chalks and 
Hygieia Chalkboard cleaner. 


Write for free circular on Hygieia’s 
four-point chalk program. It’s Free! 


Dept. AJ-65 






the American Crayon compony 


Sandusk New York 
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MODEL PUPILS 


The principal of the Annex to Public School 
64, Manhattan Borough, New York City, has 
requested that, on report card days, the well- 
behaved and most studious pupils from each 
home room be sent to his office so that he 
may visit with them. 

In a public statement, Mr. Shainmarck 
called attention to the fact that he has met 
only the “problem” children sent to the 
office because of some difficulty which the 
teachers seem to be unable to handle. He 
wants to talk to the commendable youngsters 
as well. 


Higher Education 


A well-known big league ball player had 
just hit a home run with the bases loaded in 
a crucial game. 

“What do you think of that?” asked a 
spectator in awed tones to a friend. “There’s 
not another man who ever played ball who 
could hit like he can.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the friend. 

“How about Babe Ruth?” 

“Who’s he?” asked the other. 

For a long moment the first man looked at 
his companion with utter contempt. 

“Who’s he?” he repeated. “Holy Toledo, 
what’s the use of talking to a dummy who 
doesn’t even know his American history ?” - 
Wall St. Journal 


Missed Cue 

A New York teacher opened class each 
morning with the question: “Children, what 
would you do if fire were to break out in 
this building?” 

The children would reply in a chorus: “We 
would rise in our places, step into the aisle 
and march quietly out of the building.” 

One morning the children found themselves 
honored with the presence of the well-known 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke. The teacher stood up, 
and instead of the usual fire drill question, 
asked: “Children, what would you do if I 
were to tell you that Dr. Van Dyke is to 
speak to you this morning?” 

Instantly from the class came the resounding 
chorus: “We would rise in our places, step 
into the aisle and march quietly from the 
building.” — Capper’s Weekly. 








wonderful 
and I'll look forward to next fall and 
seeing you all in somebody else’s class.” 


“Have a vacation, children, 
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Note how patented steel horse 
fits into and firmly grips 
steel stringer. 


ONLY 
HUSSEY STANDS 
HAVE IT! 


Note how the jaws of the solid 
steel legs grip the steel stringer 
and make a positive, immovable 
connection of steel — how the 
greater the weight, the firmer the 
grip. Yet by release of the toggle 
bar at the base, the legs are re- 
leased and fold into an easily 
carried and easily stored member. 


Hussey Stands can be used in- 
doors and out and can be erected 
and taken down easier and faster. 


Available in two styles — Port- 
able Bleachers (Model 6), Port- 
able Grandstands (Model 8). Six-, 
ten-, and fifteen-tier 12-foot sec- 
tions IN STOCK. Other sizes to 
order. 





“ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 


The latest in space saving indoor seat- 
ing. They offer new exclusive features. 
FREE catalogs and complete informa- 
tion on request. Write Today. 


UD 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
5617 Railroad Ave., North Berwick, Maine 


Also manufacturers of — Roll-Out Gym Seats, 
Diving Boards, Floats, Adjustable 
Landing Piers, etc. 







Since 1835 


lronworkers 
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STOP THE 
LITTERBUG 


WITH WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


Refuse Basket 


LAY Vava¥, 
ROOK XY YY 


’ 22. @ | , 
iN 1" \ 
tf \ A 


® Wheeling Expanded Metal Refuse Baskets actually 
invite use. Handsome enough to attract attention and 
discourage littering. Already thousands are in use in 
New York, Chicago and leading beaches, parks, golf 
courses and schools. 

They're built to last, too. Rugged Safe-T-Mesh con- 
struction with welded reinforcing bands, ribs and rolled 
top edging, and one-piece perforated bottom dish. Choice 
of galvanized, baked green or blue lead vinyl finish. 

Help stop the litterbug in your area. 
call for full details today. 


Help Keep America Beautiful. 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Louis. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston 


Write, wire or 


this modern chair! 


--.and know why 
Krueger's Series 100 
gives you 
better performance 
at lower cost! 
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FOR SIZE, COMFORT AND 

SERVICE THIS CHAIR MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS 


One of the most comfortable folding chairs 

of all—and certainly the best value per dollar 
expenditure! Strong, rigid and durable, its 

electrically seam-welded tubular steel frame is specially 
designed and constructed to provide many years of the 
hardest kind of usage. Unusually safe, too, there are no 
sharp edges, corners or exposed mechanisms to pinch the 
occupant or tear one’s clothing — no danger of chair acci- 
dentally tipping if seated well forward or far back. Beau- 
tifully finished in Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 
baked-on enamel. Steel or wood veneer seats. Write for 
new special, detailed brochure. 





HEAVY GAUGE 
TUBULAR FRAMES 
Note reinforcing at 
seat pivot points with 
6” vertical frame 
strengtheners for 
stronger support — 
more rigid bearing 
points to secure seat 
pivot rod — prevent 
frame spreading. 





LARGER, 
ROOMIER SEATS 
Choice of contour 
shaped and drawn 
one-piece steel seat 
15%” wide by 16” 
deep or two-way 
contour shaped wood 
veneer seot with 
sloping forward edge 
for moximum comfort. 


SIMPLIFIED, 
QUIET CLOSING 


A light push down- 
word on the ‘backrest 
and chair opens—an 
upward tiff and it 
closes. No other 
chcir operotes so 
easily, so smoothly! 
Folds fiat to double 
frame thickness. 








CHAIR TRUCKS 


Four standard sizes 
hold both X-type 
channel or Y-type 
tubular choirs — up- 
right or horizontal. 
Regular or under -stage models. 
Demountable ends and exclusive 
chan-angle frames permit stack- 
ing empty trucks one on other. 


kia BG, 


METAL PRODUCTS e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


For new, complete line catalog 
No. 600 as well as brochure 100. 
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Use audio and visual 
methods for a better teach- 
ing job! 


Just as television enables 
people to see as well as 
hear so a “Chalk Talking” 
teacher “draws out” her 
pupils to see and under- 
stand. 


YOUR CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
VISUAL AIDS! 

e For writing and lettering 
@ For group work and drill 
in number work, English, 

spelling, art 

e For demonstration and 
illustration in drawing, 
geography, graphic arts, 
shop work 


For best chalkboard results 
and protections use Hygieia 
Old Faithful Chalks and 
Hygieia Chalkboard cleaner. 


Write for free circular on Hygieia’s 
four-point chalk program. It’s Free! 


Dept. AJ-65 


the American Crayon compony 


New York 
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MODEL PUPILS 


The principal of the Annex to Public School 
64, Manhattan Borough, New York City, has 
requested that, on report card days, the well- 
behaved and most studious pupils from each 
home room be sent to his office so that he 
may visit with them. 

In a public statement, Mr. Shainmarck 
called attention to the fact that he has met 
only the “problem” children sent to the 
office because of some difficulty which the 
teachers seem to be unable to handle. He 
wants to talk to the commendable youngsters 
as well. 


Higher Education 


A well-known big league ball player had 
just hit a home run with the bases loaded in 


| a crucial game. 


“What do you think of that?” asked a 
spectator in awed tones to a friend. “There’s 
not another man who ever played ball who 


| could hit like he can.” 


“T don’t know about that,” said the friend. 

“How about Babe Ruth?” 

“Who’s he?” asked the other. 

For a long moment the first man looked at 
his companion with utter contempt. 


“Who’s he?” he repeated. “Holy Toledo, 


| what’s the use of talking to a dummy who 


doesn’t even know his American history ?” — 
Wall St. Journal 


Missed Cue 


A New York teacher opened class each 


| morning with the question: “Children, what 


would you do if fire were to break out in 
this building?” 

The children would reply in a chorus: “We 
would rise in our places, step into the aisle 


| and march quietly out of the building.” 


One morning the children found themselves 
honored with the presence of the well-known 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke. The teacher stood up, 
and instead of the usual fire drill question, 
asked: “Children, what would you do if I 
were to tell you that Dr. Van Dyke is to 
speak to you this morning?” 

Instantly from the class came the resounding 
chorus: “We would rise in our places, step 
into the aisle and march quietly from the 
~Capper’s Weekly. 





“Have a wonderful vacation, children, 
and I'll look forward to next fall and 
seeing you all in somebody else’s class.” 








Note how patented steel horse 
fits into and firmly grips 
steel stringer. 


ONLY 


HUSSEY STANDS 


HAVE IT! 


Note how the jaws of the solid 
steel legs grip the steel stringer 
and make a positive, immovable 
connection of steel — how the 
greater the weight, the firmer the 
grip. Yet by release of the toggle 
bar at the base, the legs are re- 
leased and fold into an easily 
carried and easily stored member. 


Hussey Stands can be used in- 
doors and out and can be erected 
and taken down easier and faster. 


Available in two styles — Port- 
able Bleachers (Model 6), Port- 
able Grandstands (Model 8). Six-, 
ten-, and fifteen-tier 12-foot sec- 
tions IN STOCK. Other sizes to 
order. 


“ROLL-OUT” GYM SEATS 


The latest in space saving indoor seat- 
ing. They offer new exclusive features. 
FREE catalogs and complete informa- 
tion on request. Write Today. 


Ironworkers as, Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
5617 Railroad Ave., North Berwick, Maine 


Also manufacturers of — Roll-Out Gym Seats, 
Diving Boards, Floats, Adjustable 
Landing Piers, etc. 





YONKERS GETS STATE AID 
State Education Commissioner James E. | 

Allen, Jr., of New York State, on March 10, F ) 4 D I N G 

revoked a threat to cut off financial aid to BANQUET 

the Yonkers schools for the year 1956. Com- 

missioner Allen has ordered payment of the | TABLES 

full amount, $2,500,000, and said that he was 
halkrobe satisfied that the schools are being improved. 
oe The Yonkers board has been ordered to Direct Prices & 
and chalkboard report by January 1, 1957 on its steward- Discounts to 

ship for 1956 and its plans for 1957. In the Schools, Churches 

meantime the schools are to be surveyed by | : F 


: . | Clubs, Lodges and 
a competent agency and a large number of All Organizations 
local citizens. 


SCOUTS IN SCHOOLS 
WARDROBE SYSTEMS The Boy Scouts of America make extensive E TRUCKS 
Chalhnobcs* Carkrobe* pe» ell use of school building facilities for holding MONRO 
i wardrobe rock their regular meetings v Transport and store Ral 
Wallmounts A recent survey of 108 cities, under the a a lee aaa 
Provide completely flexible wardrobe system direction of Harry K. Eby, Director of Schoo] Ph ae he with Monroe All-Steel 
that pepaite ond é tently adapts to, any Sn Relationships for the National Council of the 3 Trucks. Each truck is de- 
ay school layout. ves space, answers the » SS . 7 wires * ote: ‘ : rR 
wraps problem, provides readily moveable Boy Scouts of Americ a, indicates that in 1 8 — pa — ow 
screens and room dividers “chalk rds” and cities of 100,000 population and upward, 86.1 HHI e Ne. TSC 
ee needed in —?_ 4 per cent of all the schools have all, or nearly ih pst ally ys 44 
ad jus eig lor every age group. Permi : . dias “ca : OR periiale: te an 1 pe 
quick conversion of Fellowship Room into mul- all, of their school building: available for use pis iM space. 
tiple classrooms. of scouting groups. Only 13 cities in the group LPs” 
’ reported that few of the schools are available, 
=~ WARDROBE RACKS and two stated that no buildings are available. | Above: Transport- 
_—_—Come in 3’-2" and 4’.2" | In 68 per cent of the communities, the Storage Truck No. 
r= = ~enstne. Mount directly on | scouting units, which include 170,500 registered Ts¢ 
mounted brackets. Shelves | boys, are sponsored by parent-teacher associa- | Right: Transport- 
helght—accommodate ‘any | tion groups. Twelve per cent are sponsored seus Truck No. 
“ age group—interiock to , > Te ) « ? > “@ ‘ » 
a * a a by other school groups, and 20 per cent are 
any tongth=-fe ln any avail | sponsored by nonschool groups 
Z e ice. Ho coat hang- | nage : Mes . : ‘ : / 
oe a6 6 tak tna Gar reanine Many of the Boy Scout Councils in the | . 1 WRITE FOR CATALOG, 
oe Matching off-floor shelf for larger cities regard the nine months’ school j ame i AND DISCOUNTS 
: * Write for Bulletin SL-206 year as a handicap and, while they encourage | ieee PRICES 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. their units to meet in the schools, they must | THE Monroe. COMPANY 
1121 West 37th St. © Chicago 9, III plan outdoor meetings during the summer va- | ow WA 
sad cation period 6 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. 10 
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AT LAST! 


A truly 


ADJUSTABLE 
Typewriter 
Table 
with ALL 

the Features 

WRITE FOR si 

DETAILS TO you've been 
L DEPT. SBI looking for!.. . 








DOES NOT 
STURD VIBRATE 
MOUNTED 
SILEN IN RUBBER . . ie m 
SELF-LOCKING uperior Fire Tube Steam Generators 
ADJUSTABL UNIT are completely factory assembled and 


MODERN DESIGN tested. Capacities range from 20 to 600 
b.h.p. for steam or hot water heating and 
ECONOMICAL | 


for industrial applications requiring pres- 
sures to 250 p.s.i. Built-in induced draft 


7> ‘ f? and full 5 sq. ft. of heating surface per 
| Write today : . , " 
| page does b.h.p. provides efficient operation firing 
in Cotalog 780F oil, gas or both. 
| 


k Arm-stretcher!  A-H-H-H-H ee 
Reena seh apes SEMCOI! : Table for performance you can BANK on 


PINELLAS INT. AIRPORT 
SEMCO SALES ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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“But Cathie, doesn’t it get damp here?” 


Cathie: No, Edna. This is the driest cave in New Hampshire. 
Edna: You’re spending your whole summer vacation here? But why? 
Cathie: Teaching electric typing got me down. Drove me wild. 


The classes weren’t learning. I simply couldn’t teach on 
the machines we had. That’s why I’m ’way, ’way away. 


Edna: Now, you let me tell you something, Cathie. You should have 
new Royal Electrics in your classes. 
Cathie: Why? They’re all alike. 


Edna: No, they’re not! Royal Electrics have five distinct advantages 
the repeat keys for example—which make them easier 
to teach on, easier to learn on. The Royal touch is divine. 
| And as for Magic” Margin, instant carriage return, 
and Touch Control"—they’re out of this world. 


Cathie: (wistfully) They do sound good...after those clumsy machines. But... 


Edna: But nothing! With Royal Electrics teaching is so easy. 
Believe me, I know! And I’ve got news for you, too. 
You’re getting new Royal Electrics this fall! 


ROYAL electric 


portable + standard » Roytype” business supplies 


New Free Teaching Aids! For You: 
Electric Typing for the Classroom Teacher. 
For pupils: The Key to Relaxed Typing. 
Write to ‘““The School Department, Royal 
Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y.” 


ee 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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School District Problems 


A history of successive amendments of the 
school statutes manifests an intent to 
Strengthen school officials’ hands, give them 
more and more power and to make education 
a function of the state as distinguished from 
the local government. — Buttolph v. Osborn, 
119 Atlantic, 2nd series, 686. Vt. 

The overcrowding of existing school build 
ings and the inadequacy of transportation 
facilities are conditions to be taken into 
consideration in fixing a date for racial in- 
tegration, but neither condition is a defense 
for unlimited delay Willis v. Walker, 136 
Federal Supplement 177. D.C.Ky. 

There must be a compliance with the 





U. S. Supreme Court’s mandate for racial 
integration in the schools at the earliest 
possible date, and the good faith of the 
school officials alone is not the test. — Willis 
v. Walker, 136 Federal Supplement 177. 

Both a city and a school district are 
creatures of the state, and the powers, duties, 
and obligations of the city must be found 
within the limits of relevant constitutional 
provisions and the city’s charter, and the 
powers, duties, and obligations of the school 
district must be found within the limits of 
the statutory provisions governing such dis- 
tricts City of Oakland v. Oakland Unified 
School District of Alameda County, 291 
Pacific, 2nd series 1001. Cal. App 

School districts are quasi municival corpo- 
rations of the most limited power known to 
law, and their trustees have special powers 
which they connot exceed. — City of Oakland 
v. Oakland Unified School District of Alameda 
County, 291 Pacific, 2nd series 1001. 








A school district, if technically not a muni- 
cipal corporation, is at least a public corpora- 
tion. M.S.A. §§ 122.18-122.27.—In re Con- 
solidation of School Districts in Freeborn 
County, 74 North Western, 2nd series 410. 
Minn. 

School districts are subject to the control 
of the legislature, and their boundaries or 
territorial jurisdictions may be _ enlarged, 
diminished or abolished in such a manner and 
through such instrumentalities as the state 
legislature may prescribe except as limited by 
the constitution. M.S.A. §§ 122.18-122.27.— 
In re Consolidation of School Districts in 
Freeborn County, 74 North Western, 2nd 
series 410. Minn 

An arbitrary raid on the territory of one 
school district by taking a small part having 
an industrial plant located thereon for the 
sole purpose of enhancing the taxable value 
of another school district without taking over 
a corresponding proportion of the burden of 





li 





education ought not to be permitted in a 
school district consolidation proceeding and 
should be considered an arbitary action which 
could be enjoined by judicial decision. 
M\S.A. §§ 122.18—-122.27 In re Consolida- 
tion of School Districts in Freeborn County, 
74 North Western, 2nd series 410 

All towns and cities of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts are required by statute to 
provide and maintain schoolhouses that are 
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properly furnished for the accommodation 
of children entitled to attend public schools 
G.L. (Ter.Ed.) c. 71, §1 as amended. — ’ 
Molinari v. City of Boston, 130 North 
Eastern, 2nd series 925. Mass 
Unless the municipality otherwise directs, 
the general charge of schoolhouses is vested 
in the School Committee, which is required 
to keep them in good order and, at the / 


expense of the town or city, to provide fuel 
and all other things necessary for the com- 
fort of pupils. G.L. (Ter.Ed.) c. 71, §§ 37, 68, 
as amended Molinari vy. City of Boston, 
130 North Eastern, 2nd series 925 

Failure to comply with the statutory re- 
quirements with regard to the posting of a 


notice of a school bond election cannot be 

successfully raised after the holding of the 

s ° election and the issuance of the bonds au- 

thorized. R.C.M. 1947, § 75-3910; Laws 1949, 

THE FULL c. 130, §2; Laws 1953, c. 120, §1 et seq.— 
Habel v 


High School District “C” of Cascade 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


County, 292 Pacific, 2nd series 349. Mont 














In an action by a discharged teacher for 
a breach of contract, school district directors 
had the burden of proving that the grounds 
in fact existed for the discharge. S.H.A. ch. 









122, § 6-36 Compton vy. School Directors of 
District No. 14, 131 North Eastern, 2nd series 
BERLIN ig tiga 


ANNUAL BUILDING SHORT COURSE 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold its eighteenth An- 
nual Short Course for Building Service Super 
visors during the week of June 4 through 8. 
Dr. H. H. Linn, professor of Education at 
the College, will direct the short course 


PERSONNEL WORKSHOPS 






EZ-A-WAY 
BLEACHERS 


OPERATES without the application of 
. felding arm braces or tension parts 











ini ; BERLIN EZ-A-WAY Bleachers fold forward forming a : 
eee ee Se, @ wall back of bleachers when closed . . . makes The Erie, Pa., public schools, held on Janu- 
dj or pl ft. space available for other floor activities—actually 





ary 30, extensive workshops which were at- 
tended by the entire teaching and supervisory 
staffs, and which reviewed the curricula and 
teaching methods in all major subject areas. 
Complete reports were prepared, outlining 
the discussions and the recommendations made 
by the groups, and copies were placed in the 
hands of every teacher and_ supervisor. 
Particularly complete reports were made by 


the science teachers’ group, the geography 
© group, and the elementary section devoted to 
ee the development of the skills of communica- 
: tion. The last named group outlined the pur- 
WRITE for complete in- 
| ENGINEERS | 


poses of the teaching content and the proposed 
formation .... and list of outcomes for each of the grades, beginning 
installations in your area. with the kindergarten, and including the grades 
up to six, inclusive 


provides another room. 






ENTIRE BLEACHER rests safely on rubber qunete tints , = ‘ 
eachers are compact... . en recesse 
e wheels . . . ne steel members ever they permit maximum floor utility . . . backed by 
years’ of experience in custom fabricating steel 
: products. BERLIN Bleachers are manufactured in a 
ans we A mete or ie plant that has specialized in steel fabrication of 
change position . . . side swin imin- lew telerances since 1 
a ated by scissor bracing and buck horn ¥ od aa grein right. 
slide on vertical support members. 





come in contact with the floor. 







your gvarantee 

















BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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ENGINEERED AND oe FOR Safety! 


You school bus buyers and users asked for it . . . a school coach both engineered and 
visioneered for greatest passenger protection. Now, after many months of intensive devel- 
opment and thousands of miles of rough-road testing, Wayne proudly fulfills your request 

‘with the spectacular new Wayne Superamic Bus Body. Superamic wrap-around wind- 
shield (53% larger than ordinary school bus windshields) complements Wayne’s much 
copied but never equalled visability at the rear. New structural innovations further increase 
Wayne’s unequalled impact resistance. Ask your Wayne Distributor for full information 
on the bus body YOU helped design. 





EXCLUSIVE NEW Wayne FEATURES 


Huge Superamic wrap-around windshield with Low-Dip corners + Visi- 
ports for low-angle vision at front corners + Largest driver's window 
* Widest, strongest front - Overhead enclosed door controls + Ram- 
Jet air intakes on front for better ventilation * Dual defrosting * Pace- 
setting interior styling, etc. 


WAYNE WORKS, INC. +* ‘RICHMOND, IND. U.S.A. 


The Look of The Future in School Transportation 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 





PAPER DRAWER-STORAGE CABINET 


A lightweight mobile paper-storage cabinet 
has been manufactured by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago 5, Ill. It is 2 
modern functional unit available in four 
heights: 29, 27, 25, and 23 in. The depth is 
26% in. and the width, 383% in. Its dustproof 
steel-framed drawers store by the ream all 
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Mobile Paper Cabinet 


standard paper-stock sizes up to 24 by 36 
in. The 29-in. and the 27-in cabinets are 
provided with five drawers; the 25-in. ana 
the 23-in. with four. They operate on metal- 
suspension slide arms equipped with nylon 
bearing surfaces. Matching colors in light 
blue and yellow on special wood faces of 
the drawers provide harmony with other 
Brunswick cabinets. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 041) 


STRONG FOLDING TABLE 


A unique folding table of mortise-and-glue 
construction has been introduced by Midwest 
Folding Products, Roselle, Ill. Called the 
Monobilt, this table actually “welds” the top, 
the heavy ash molding, and the rigid under- 
bracing into one strong solid unit. It has 
gracefully curved tubular-steel legs and gives 
perfect seating comfort and completely eli- 
minates all knee interference. Each set of 
legs is equipped with the famous Du-Honey 
20 automatic leg lock, which automatically 
locks the legs in both the open and closed 
positions. Mid-Tex, plywood, or linoleum 
tops are available and a wide range of sizes 
is offered. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 042) 
SLIP-RESISTANT FLOOR POLISH 


Hillyard Chemical Co. has formulated a 
new floor polish that has maximum slip- 
resistant qualities but does not have a gummy 
dirt-catching surface. This new polish, called 
Super Hilco Lustre, does not sacrifice lustrous 
appearance or hard-wearing qualities to obtain 
slip resistance. It produces a long-wearing 
film that is highly water resistant to with- 
stand water spotting, repeated washings, and 
dry mopping. 

Super Hilco Lustre is ideal for the treat- 
ment of multipurpose rooms. It has been 
used in asphalt-tile gymnasiums where it pro- 
vided maximum safety underfoot during daily 
gym classes, school lunch periods, sport com- 
petitions, and community affairs. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 043) 


100 





GLASS REINFORCED BUILDING 
PANEL 


The development of a glass-fiber reinforced 
plastic building panel which will last up to 
six times longer than ordinary plastic panels 
has been announced by the Corrulux Divi- 
sion of the L-O-F Glass Fibers Co. The new 
product, which is being introduced as “Grani- 
tized” Corrulux, will make possible more 
economical, longer lasting, and better looking 
skylights, sidelights, and window panes. 

“Granitized” Corrulux has superior erosion 
resistance; the surface does not erode within 
two to three years as is the case with 
ordinary plastic panels. Consistently high 
levels of light transmission are assured in sky- 
lights, sidelights, awnings, canopies, patios, 
and other weather-exposed installations. Clean- 
ing of the panel is especially easy, too, for 
its surface has no sharp ridges to serve as 
dirt catchers or to impede cleaning by rain 
or hosing. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 044) 


DRILL-PRESS CLAMPS 


New patented self-locking “J-Lock” work 


holding clamps designed primarily for use 
with a drill press have been introduced by 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company’s D lta 


Power Tool Division. They are simple, speedy 
positive hold-down devices suitable for us 
with either home workshop or larger indus 
trial drill presses. Their outstanding feature 
is the ease with which they can be used 
A tap of the hammer installs and locks them; 
another tap loosens and removes them. D: 
signed to hold material up to 2% in. thick, 
the clamps are particularly useful for hold- 
ing in place long workpieces laid diagonally 
across the worktable. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 045) 
HIGH BAY MOUNTING FIXTURES 


A series of alzak aluminum high bay moun- 
ting fixtures designed to provide high levels 
of illumination at low installation and main- 
tenance cost have been introduced by Electro 
Silv-A-King Corp., Chicago 8, Ill. They can 
be used for mercury or incandescent lamps 
and their alzak finish provides excellent light 
control. A ventilating space provided between 





Gymnasium Light Fixture 


the neck and reflector helps keep the lamp 
cooler and thereby extends its life. The neck 
is also designed to prevent water from falling 
on the lamp from condensation. 






The units are available in either concen- 
trating or medium light-spread type. Dust- 
tight glass covers can be furnished. Any com- 
bination of the following units can be paired: 
standard-socket, pendant-hood, speed-lox, or 
outlet hood speed-lox for 400-watt mercury, 
300-500 or 750-1500 watt incandescent. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 046) 


HIGH SCHOOL DESKS 


Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has introduced a new No. 900 desk designed 
for junior and senior high school use. It 
features a large trapezoidal-shape top, 15 by 
24 in., to provide maximum work area, good 
arm support, and allow easy ingress and 
egress. This top is available in either G-E 








Posture Form Seat 


Textolite or hardwood plywood. The posture- 
form seat and back rest of the No. 900 
desk provide greater comfort and help reduce 
fatigue. A large, fully visible, and readily 
accessible bookrack is optional. 

More students can be accommodated per 
room with the desks for they require a mini- 
mum of floor area. They are available in two 
sizes, 16-in. and 18-in. seat heights. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 047) 


TRANSIT-TYPE COACHES 

Two new transit-type coaches — the Mono- 
liner and the Monobilt T—are being fea- 
tured in 1956 by the Oneida Products Division 
of Henney Motor Company, Inc., Canastota, 
N. Y. The Monoliner coach is being produced 
in models for 61-, 67-, or 73-student capaci- 
ties, mountable on Marmon-Herrington saie- 
way and the Jay Madsen safety-liner 
pusher-type chassis. It features a full wrap- 


around windshield and rear glass; inward 
folding doors; no overhead or _ outside 
mechanism; contoured stop and warning 


lights; extraheavy-gauge front and rear body 


panels; exclusive roof-to-bottom-of-heavy- 
side skirt side pillars; and two 6%2-in. 
double-fluted rub rails. The Monobilt T 


offers the same styling and features as the 
Monoliner and is available in 72-passenget 
capacity. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 048) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


The bright new colors and designs available in 
school heating and ventilating equipment are 
shown in a booklet prepared by John J. Nes- 
bitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. Copies of the 
booklet, publication 100-2A are free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 049) 


(Continued on page 102) 
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There's a lot more to buying coal 
than the cost per ton. Why not contact 
coal producers on the C&O to solve 
your particular fuel requirements, or 
write to: R. C. Riedinger, General Coal 
Traffic M ger, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company, Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Look! I can buy coal 
for much less a ton 
than youre paying. 





I used to buy that coal too, but it costs 
more per million BTU’s with a whole lot 
more in hidden costs. 


What do you mean 
by “hidden costs”? 





That coal you’re talking about is high 
in ash. So we were buying ashes at the 
coal price, paying freight on them from 
the mine, then paying to have them 
hauled away. Your ‘“‘cheaper’’ coal 
clinkers; it smokes; it fouls the tubes. 
That means higher labor costs and higher 
maintenance. Now I pay more per ton 
and save thousands of dollars a year. 


Coals produced 
on the C&O are 
tops in quality. 





WORLD'S LARGEST CARRIER 





A C&O combustion engineer showed 
me why this grade of coal would work 
best in our type of installation and our 
experience has shown he was right. You’d 
better get some expert advice. It can save 
you money, too. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
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News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 100) 


“From Kindergarten to Graduation Measured in 
Microfilm Inches” is the title of a new 4-page 
illustrated folder recently released by Reming- 
ton Rand. Described in the folder is the 
microfilming of student school records dating 
rom kindergarten to graduation. Edwin L. 
Lamberth, assistant superintendent, Norfolk, 
Va., schools relates how Remington Rand 
microfilm equipment has enabled the school 
system to handle over a half million existing 
student records and newly created records. 
Copies of the folder are free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 050) 


Flexible interiors for offices, factories, schools, 
hospitals, and various other buildings are 
pictured and described in the 1956 Mills Walls 
catalog recently released by the Mills Co., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. More than 50 photo- 
graphs of typical installations are shown. Free 
copies of the catalog are available. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 051) 


A wide selection of school desks, chairs, and 
tables is shown in an 8-page booklet recently 
prepared by Griggs Equipment Co., Belton, 
Tex. Among the items pictured are ten differ- 
ent types of auditorium and 14 different types 
of desks. Free copies are available. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 052) 


The 1956-57 Coronet Films catalog is now 
available. It is 96 pages in length and lists 
668 teaching films giving a brief description 
and the length of each subject, the subject 
areas and grade levels, and an identification 
of the educational collaborator. Copies are 
free. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 053) 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE... FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY... 
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q. 
Write for Folder 


On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 
LIFETIME 
j Aluminum 
DIVING 
BOARD 
WORLD'S FINEST 


OFFICIAL BOARD 








PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL | 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT | 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 

. specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 


Send for New Catalog 


AMERICAN | 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A ; 





A 60-page booklet discussing the use of tape 
recording in the elementary grades has been 
prepared and published by the educational 
service department of the Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. It is 
the first booklet on the subject that cata- 
logues the many uses of the tape recorder in 
the elementary classroom. Copies of this 
booklet may be purchased for 25 cents. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 054) 


“Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals” 
is the title of a complete and co-ordinated 
teaching unit offered free by Cereal Institute, 
Inc., Chicago 3, Ill. It contains an authorita- 
tive 16-page teacher’s source book with charts, 
illustrations, and photographs and will be sent 
upon request along with a two color 16 by 
22-in. wall chart. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 055) 


Amervent Cooling, Heating, Ventilating, and Air 
Conditioning is the title of the latest bulletin 
published by American Air Filter Co., Inc., 
Louisville 8, Ky. Described in this bulletin is 
a new low cost method of air conditioning 
schoolrooms. Copies will be sent to architects, 
engineers, and school officials upon request. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 056) 


Helpful photography data is given in a new 
booklet prepared by Eastman Kodak Co., 
called “Kodak Ektachrome Film.” For the 
beginner there’s a glossary of basic photo 
terms, a brief rundown on the easiest ways 
to get perfect snapshots on sunny and not- 
so-sunny days and a simplified explanation of 
setting a camera for flash. Tips for the ad- 
vanced photographer and developer are also 
included. Copies of the booklet may be pur- 
chased for 35 cents each. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 057) 




















MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Sherman J. Sexton, president and chairman 
of the board of John Sexton & Co., inter- 
nationally operating wholesale and manufac- 
turing institutional grocers, died March 13 
at the age of 63. Mr. Sexton’s business and 
civic activities brought many appointments 
and honors including commendations during 





Sherman J. Sexton 


World War II for his company’s handling of 
special food supplies for military groups all 
over the world. Also active in philanthropic 
affairs, he was a past president of the Chicago 
Convention Bureau, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Catholic Charities of 
Chicago, a director of Madonna Center, and 
a trustee of both De Paul University and 
Tuskegee Institute. 





SERVICE e DEPENDABILITY 


Celt BRoadway 1-3337 


premier engraving co. 
818 W. Winnebago St- Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free 
information, catalogs, and product literature from the advertisers and 
companies listed in the new products section. Merely encircle the code 
number assigned to each firm in the request form below, clip the form 
and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. 












Page 
No 


Code 
No. 




































50 Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 103 518 Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division. .73 528A Horn Bros. Div. Brunswick-Balke- 
Blackboards. Do-it-yourself resurfacing 14” metal wood cutting band saw. i Pree ae 
kit Use coupon p. 73 for catalog. Folding gym seating. 

51 All-Steel Equipment, Inc. 71 519 Fenestra ee pete eee seceee 21 529 Hussey Mfg. Company........... — 
Steel furniture and lockers Galvanized Bonderized Steel Windows Portable bleachers, grandstands. Roll- 

52 Americana Corporation 22 520 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...... = a out gym seats. 

Encyclopedias 3-T cord tires. 530 International Business Machines Corp. 

53. American Crayon Company 95 521 Griggs Equipment Company........ 25 vsscrerecter terete et eeeeeee 92 & 93 

Chalk and chalkboard cleaner. Write No. 770 desk. Write for new catalog. Electric typewriters. 
f i - 
vllmned 522 Guth Co., Edwin F..... re a 531 Irwin Seating Company............ 78 

54 American Desk Mfg. Co. 27 School lighting School seating. 

No. 300 Crusader chair desk 523. Hauserman Company, E.F.... ae 10 532 Joh pee 1 

55 American Optical Co. 70 Movable interiors. For free brochure ee eee eee * 

- ~ Temperature controls. 
School vision screening test use coupon page 10 

56 American Playground Device Co. 102 524 Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 533 Krueger Metal Products. teeeeeeeee 94 
Playground, swimming pool & dressing Products. . . Serer: Ss ee Metal chairs. Demountable chair 
room equipment. Air conditioning unit. Write for trucks. 

57 American Seating Company bookiet. 534 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co........ 24 

ey ee ....ins, bet. 18 & 21 525 Heywood-Wakefield Co........ oan ee Daylight walls. 
School seating. Solid plastic and tubul teel ch 
; 5 —_ ra Aca a es 535 Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn... 13 
58 Arlington Seating Company... . 63 : Northern hard maple. 
School seating 526 Hillyard Chemical Company 
; PRE ee Geo ins. bet. 84 & 87 536 Medart Products, Inc., Fred........ 2 

59 Beckley-Cardy Company eave 65 Maintenance materials Telescopic gym seats. Write for new 
Rota-desk. Write for literature & catalog. 
samples. 527 Holcomb Mfg. Co., J. b.... 2.22... 89 ‘ b 

Scientific cleaning materials. 537 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
510 Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air = cop pues 9 a we plow St EERE EEE eee tee teens 16 & 17 
Brake Company 91 528 Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. eee eeees 83 Temperature controls. 
; Folding doors. For details on Foldoor 
Air brakes. : 
use coupon page 83. (Continued on next page) 
511 Berlin Chapman Company 98 


Ez-a-way bleachers. 












Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 68 & 


Classroom furniture. 





TEAR ALONG PERFORATED LINE. POSTAGE PAID FOR CONVENIENCE. 










Butler Manufacturing Company. 
Steel buildings. For catalog’ use 
coupon p. 74. 
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Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 
catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this issue of the JOURNAL. 











I is ak 6 oie does ces 14 
Sound conditioning. For survey chart 
use coupon p. 14. 












Chesapeake and Ohio Railway......101 ADVERTISING INDEX 










































Coal. Free information on full require- 50 56 512 518 524 530 536 541 546 552 557 562 
nents. 51 57 513 519 525 531 537 542 547 553 558 563 
Chaties Peedens & Be. tac... 66 52 ss 514 4 46$200«—5260Cts«CS532 538 543 548 554 559 564 
chlor ek tlt, iin cen oases cits a 
shite 55 511 517 523 529 535 S51 556 561 











517 Clarin Manufacturing Cc. 76 & 77 


School Seating 






NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


041 043 045 047 049 051 052 053 054 055 056 057 
042 044 046 048 050 



















BLACKBOARD S 









Slate, compo, steel, gicass, etc., cork bulletin boards, Also information on 
cut to measure, installed by you or by ACME. 
RE-SURFACING 














No paint or sanding machines used. 25-year guarantee. Name 
Send for Do-It-Yourself Kit $3.50, enough for average 


classroom. 


Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 


254 — Third Street Brookiyn 15, New York 


Please Print 








Title School 


City Zone State 
























539 























540 

















541 














542 














543 




















544 
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549 























550 





































































Page 
No. 


Mississippi Glass Company. + ae 
Rolled, figured and wired giass. 


Monroe Company, The...... 96 
Folding banquet tables, 
port storage truck. 


chairs. Trans- 


Mutschler Brothers Co. ; 75 
School furniture. For information use 
coupon p. 75 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 4th cover 
Heating and ventilating systems. 


Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co. Sub. 4 
Glass block and Toplite roof panels 


Penn Metal Company, Inc... . - & 
Lightsteel structural sections. Write for 
details. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 79 
Steel deck grandstands. 


Powers Regulator Co... 15 
Automatic temperature and humidity 
control. 


Premier Engraving Company 102 
Engravers. 

RCA Victor Div. Radio Corp. of 
America. . ore 28 & 29 
Sound projectors and sound systems. 
Use coupon page 29 for information. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 97 
Electric typewriters. New free teaching 
aids. 

Safway Steel Products, Inc. 6 
Telescoping bleachers. Write for bulle- 

tin 165. 

Schieber Sales Company 2nd cover 


Folding partitions, tables and benches 


Code 


No 
551 


552 


553 


554 


555 


556 


557 


558 


559 


560 


561 


562 


563 


564 


565 





Index to School Equipment — continued 


Page 


No 


Semco Sales 96 
Adjustable typewriter tables 

Sexton & Company, Inc., John 3rd cover 
Institutional food 

Sico Mfg. Co., Inc. 82 
Portable tables. 

Sico Mfg. Co., Inc. 88 
Tuck-a-way table tennis table 

Southern California Plastering Institute 12 
Lath and Plaster 

Superior Combustion Industries, Inc. 96 
Steam generators. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 80 
Drinking fountains 

Unit Structures, Inc. 87 
Arches to provide versatile, economical 
gyms. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Company, Inc. 104 
Weather resistant playground surfac- 
ing. Free bulletin. 

Universal Bleacher Company 81 
Roll-a-Way gymnasium bleachers. 
Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc........ 96 
Wardrobe systems. Chalkboards, cork- 
robes, wallmounts. 

Wayne Works, The 99 
Superamic bus bodies 

Weber Costello Company 74 
Alpha color brilliants. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 94 
Metal refuse baskets. 

Will-Burt Company 84 


Stokers 


For Your Product Information Request 
The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in 


requesting information on products, services, b 


toe, 





, and offered. Encircle the 


code number of the advertisement in which you are interested, clip, and mail the 
“postage paid” card. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 


s 
Es 
s 
fa 


fet 


Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


ba If Mailed in the # 
United States 4a 



























BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

























P. O. Box No. 2068 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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Code 


Page 
No 





NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


041 Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 100 
Paper Cabinet 

042 Midwest Folding Products 100 
Folding Table 

043 Hillyard Chemical Co. 100 
Floor Polish 

044 L-O-F Glass Fibers Co. 100 
Building Panel 

045 Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 100 
Drill Press Clamps 

046 Electro-Silv-A-King Corp. 100 
Light Fixtures 

047 Irwin Seating Co. 100 
School Desk 

048 Henney Motor Co., Inc. 100 
School Bus 

049 John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 100 
Booklet 

050 Remington Rand. 102 
Folder 

051 Mills Co. 102 
Catalog 

052 Griggs Equipment Co. 102 
Booklet 

053 Coronet Films 102 
Catalog 

054 Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. 102 
Booklet 

055 Cereal Institute, Inc. 102 
Teaching Units 

056 American Air Filter Co. 102 
Bulletin 

057 Eastman Kodak Co. 102 


Booklet 


SAF-PLA 


THE RUBBERIZED PREMIX 





REDUCE INJURIES 
BRING SAFER PLAY TO 
YOUR PLAYGROUNDS 


SAF-PLA 


SURFACE MATERIAL \ 


ia erst eee Ts 


-* SAF PLA BASE MATERIAL 











DURABLE 
LOW IN COST 
WEATHER RESISTANT 


DEVELOPED BY 


U. S. RUBBER 
RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


BULLETIN AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 





























<< > Professor 


iF Foster's 
Discovery 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1956 


ack of all worl 


£ 


Sanitation in a place of public patronage must be unobtrusive, effective and 
economical. Meeting all these requirements—and versatile, too—is Professor 
Foster’s Discovery. This amazing new liquid detergent does many jobs and 
does them well,—washes delicate china and glassware, gently cleanses finest 
fabrics. 

Sexton Improved Invinso adds to a thorough cleansing in your dishwashing 
machine, a bleaching agent for removing stains from your glassware and 
chinaware. 


% i} Vey 


qs ', 
aenpe 


j 
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Chesapeake Restaurant 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Quality ¢ foods 

















< ee oa 
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OCEAN AIR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CITY § 


t | 
John A. Simpson, A.1.A. 
Architect, Norfolk, Va. 


saves money with the — 
-o-line System ” 


Nesbitt Series 


The $600,000 Ocean Air Elementary School of 
Norfolk, Virginia, will have “the thermal environment 
most conducive to learning” because Architect John A 
Simpson specified heating and ventilating by Nesbitt 

By designing for a zoned, two-pipe, forced-hot 
water installation, the architect reduced costs with the 
Nesbitt Series Wind-o-line System 


were simplified; 


Mains and piping 


night controls and approximately 
1,000 lineal feet of pipe covering were eliminated 

The key to the economy of the Nesbitt Series Wind- 
o-line System is the Syncretizer’s hot water heating 
element which multipasses a much smaller quantity 
of higher temperature water than is circulated by con- 


ventional systems. This reduces the size of pipes and 


Write today for Publication 104 


Wind-o-line radiation may be had in hung 
casings integrated with the Syncretizer, or 
recessed in standard Nesbitt storage binets 
Architect Simpson chose this *‘Nesbitt Pack Ss 
because it saved 30 


over custom wood shelving 


pumps and permits the Wind-o-line tubing to serve as 
supply and return piping for entire classroom wings, 
thus eliminating mains, costly pipe trenches, cover- 
ings, and runouts. Without other investment, the sys- 
tem’s gravity heat maintains overnight temperatures 

Besides economy, the Nesbitt System offers greater 
comfort and protection. With the water temperature 
regulated by outdoor temperatures, the desired ther- 
mal environment is better maintained in every class- 
room and Wind-o-line protection along exposed sur- 
faces is constantly related to actual needs. 

Other systems requiring pipe trenches and runouts 
cost up to 20°; more in construction, equipment and 
installation expenses. It will pay you to go Nesbitt. 


SERIES WIND-O-LINE SYSTEM 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J 


NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





